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Every day we have been tald that the German advance into Russia is being 
‘held ’—and every day the German advance has continued. It is true 
that many observers believed the advance would be more rapid than it 
has been, because Russia would, as they supposed, collapse politically and 
' morally as France collapsed before her. This anticipation has been falsified 
| by events. But the fact remains that the military achievement of the 
" Germans is one of the greatest in the history of warfare. They were, for 
the first time, faced with an enemy who far outnumbered them in men ; 
who equalled them in tanks ; who equalled them in number, though notin . 
_ quality, of aeroplanes ; who far outnumbered and outweighed them in 


} available warships ; and who more than equalled them in valour and in 


_ patriotism. As the Germans have penetrated ever deeper into Russia, 
_ they have had the increasing disadvantage of ever-lengthening lines of 


| communication, of bad roads, of broad-gauge tailways, of ruined cities, 


' bridges, and electrical plant, and of a hostile population. Nevertheless, 


q they have not for one day lost the initiative. Whenever the Russians have 


made a stand in one sector of the front, the Germans have engaged them 


_ and driven them back on another sector. Whenever the Russians have 


| attempted to take the counter-offensive, thé Germans have held them 


' | with no or little loss of ground and without-for one moment losing their 
' ability to continue their own offensive elsewhere. The Russians do not 


| seem to have thought in terms of a general offensive at all, but only of a 
_ general strategic retreat that would inflict maximum losses in men and 
material on the enemy, while keeping their own forces intact, although 
they must have realised that they too would suffer heavy losses. But the 
Germans succeeded not only in advancing at a prodigious speed’ on a 

front of immense length, but also in giving continuous battle. The 
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inability of the Russians to disengage themselves destroys the principal 
analogy so often drawn between Hitler’s invasion and Napoleon’s. As 
in the First World War, there has been continuous battle on a continuous — 
front (that there were battles within battles and sectors separated from 
one another by many miles of unoccupied country has not done away with 
this strategic continuity). But in the First World War the Russians 
showed a mighty offensive spirit. They invaded Germany and penetrated 
far into the Austro-Hungarian Empire and into Turkey. For three years 
the front moved to and fro, broadly and over vast spaces, and with victory 
now on one side, now on the other. In the present War the German front 
_ has moved in one direction only—and with a speed unequalled in the 
last War—while every victory of strategic importance has so far been 
won by the Germans. 

It is true that the Germans had to fight on two fronts in the last 
war, whereas they arenow fighting on only one. But it is doubtful whether 
the disproportion between them and the Russians in men and material 
was very much greater then than it isnow. Russian war industry is much 
bigger than it was then, and her. available foodstuffs and raw material 
have been vastly increased by the development of mining, engineering, 
and farming. It would therefore seem that there is something wrong 
with Russian military or industrial. organisation or with both, though — 
what it is must remain a mystery until it is possible to obtain more 
detailed information on the subject. That the view which was wide: 
spread when the campaign began, and by no means confined to observers 
with a prejudice against Russia, namely, that the Germans would win 
the war in two or three months, or even less—that this view was 
mistaken, must not be allowed to obscure the magnitude of the German 
achievement. 

It is true that this achievement still lacks finality. We do not know 
what the German losses are. They are certainly heavy, and it may be 
that we shall see a weakening of the German effort and a strengthening of 
the Russian. But appearances at the moment allow few hopes of this 
nature. Indeed, it would rather seem that while the German effort is 
being sustained, it is the Russian effort that is weakening and that a with- 
drawal on the Don or even on the Volga is becoming inevitable. . 

It has been—and is still—widely assumed that the Germans them- 
selves Shared the view of the more pessimistic observers in this country 
and that they counted on an easy and early decision. It is asserted that 
if Hitler had only known how eostly and difficult the Russian campaign 
would be, he would never have undertaken it, and, indeed, that he only 
did so because he believed that Russia would collapse under the shock 
of the first onset. It seems to us very doubtful whether these assumptions 
are correct. Hitler may have hoped that he would be able to obtain 
political and economic control of Russia without going to war, and, 
indeed, Stalin went very far in meeting his wishes. It is credibly reported 
that Hitler demanded the demobilisation of the Russian army under the 
supervision of German officers. If this were so it would seem that Hitler 
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did not wait for the reply to this demand, but struck while it was being 
considered in Moscow. In any case, he took the Russians by surprise, as 
Stalin declared in the speech which he broadcast at the beginning of the 
campaign. Hitler thereby gained that prodigious initial success which 
created. a foundation, as it were, for his subsequent successes. It would 
appear that he had made up his mind to take no chances and that he was 
resolved to destroy Russia as an armed and organised power and reduce 
-her to the status of a vassal-ally. 

We do not know what his reasoning was, but we may hazard a guess 
that it was somewhat as follows : 

Even if Germany were to win the war with Great Britain and, possibly, 
with the United States, she would emerge in so weakened a condition that 
she would be at the merey of Russia if Russia were able to keep out of the 
war and intensify her preparations. In that case Germany would not 
only be robbed of her gains, her state would become one of prostration and 
of revolutionary upheaval far more wretched than the state in which 
defeat and revolution left her after the last'war. On the other hand, if 
‘Germany were to fail in defeating Great Britain, or if she were to be herself. 
defeated, she would be even more helpless to resist a Russian conquest, 
Russia, indeed, would be master of all Europe east of the Rhine, and the 
Western Powers would be quite unable to stand in her way, even if they 
wished to. 

We believe this to have been Hitler’s reasoning. We believe that he 
went to war with Russia, not because he thought she was weak, but 
because he knew that she was getting stronger, both absolutely and rela- 
tively. Even if he had achieved the ‘ peaceful’ conquest of Russia, he 
would not have felt safe if Germany were to emerge so enfeebled from the 
war in the West that she would be unable to maintain her‘domination. 
over so vast a territory as Russia, a domination that would be precarious 
in any case, for however ‘ peaceful’ it might be at first, the German 
genius for antagonising everybody would never allow it to remain so, and 
the weapon of revolution, which the Russians have used so successfully 
-against their native oppressors, would be used to get rid of the insufferable’ 
alien. Hitler has given years of thought to the Russian problem and has 
never believed that it was easy of solution. He may have underestimated 
the patriotism of the Russians and overestimated the hostility of the 
Ukrainians to the central despotism. The Germans have, as a rule, been 
well informed about Russia, but Hitler’s own agents have been rather 
too dependent on information gathered from Baltic Germans, from 
Ukrainian nationalists, from Russian emigrés—perhaps, also, from the 
Russian clergy. But that he believed that the final conquest of Russia 
would be difficult, and that war with Russia would be very hard and 
extremely dangerous seems to us quite certain. He used to say so openly 
in conversation with friends and foreign diplomats before the outbreak of 
the Second World War. When the Germans had won their great initial 
victory, their propagandists crowed as propagandists will in all countries, 
but the tone of the more serious military experts who were discussing 
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the war in the German newspapers was very cautious, even if it was 
confident. It would appear that Hitler struck as late as he believed he 
eould safely strike, namely, when it seemed that Russia was, from his 
point of view, developing an ever greater offensive and defensive power 
on land, in the air, and on the sea. It is also evident that, whatever mis: 
takes Stalin may have made, the policy of playing for time was a sound 
one. 

The campaign, so far, has shown Hitler to be a military genius of the’ 
first order. We have been told again and again that ‘the Blitz has 
failed’ and that Hitler’s original plans have miscarried. If the term 
‘ Blitz ’ means accelerated and intensified warfare of the most compre- 
hensive kind, it has certainly succeeded in Russia, at least until now. - As 
for Hitler’s original plan, we do not know whether it has failed or not, 
because we do not know what it is. No doubt he and his commanders 
had a strategic plan, but, being masters of the art of war and therefore | 
mindful of the uncertainties that must attend every campaign against a 
formidable foe, they conceived their plan in terms sufficiently general 
to allow for sudden and drastic changes. It is part of Hitler’s military 
genius that, although he always has a clear purpose which he pursues with 
inflexible determination, he is yet highly empirical and will, like Napoleon, 
take the most sudden and surprising decisions that defy all accepted rules 
and precedents. It may be that he and his commanders were themselves 
surprised by the great prowess of the ordinary Russian soldier, but they 
do not appear to have been disconcerted for a moment and have adapted 
themselvés with remarkable speed and insight to every new situa- 


tion as it arose. The discipline, the power of endurance, the skill, and | 


the courage of their men show that the Germans of the younger genera- 
tion are in no way inferior as soldiers to their fathers who fought in the 


First World War. For the first time in this, the Second World War, the | 


Germans have been put to the test as a nation of warriors. Unhappily 
they have stood the test only too well. 

It would seém that they are systematically destroying the Russian — 
armed forces. If they succeed so far that these forces are compelled to 
retire on the Volga, where they will be cut off from their main sources of « 
supply, then the greater part of the German forces will be available for 
warfare against Great Britainandthe Empire. It is being suggested that a 
diversion is necessary to relieve the pressure on the Russian army. Some 
observers even seem to think that a British expeditionary force should 
land ig France and create a ‘ Western front.’ Nothing less than a very 
considerable diversion could appreciably affect the course of the Russian 
campaign—distance and inadequate communications set a very severe 
limit on direct aid to Russia. We do not feel competent to judge whether 
a serious diversion is possible or not. If it could be attempted with a 
reasonable prospect of success and without appreciably weakening the 
national and Imperial defences, it should certainly be attempted. But 
the supreme necessity of the moment is to’increase the offensive and defen- 
sive power of the Imperial forces in the Near and Middle East. The 
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German advance along the northern coast of the Black Sea is a threat to 
one ef the key positions of the Empire, namely, the region south of the 
Caucasus,.where Russia, Persia, and Turkey meet. The Caucasian range 
is now the principal strategic frontier of the Empire. To hold that 
frontier is absolutely vital. It is no exaggeration to state that the con- 
tinued existence of the Empire would become very doubtful if the 
Germans were to cross that frontier and dislocate Imperial defences in 


‘| the Near and Middle East. Ifthe Germans are able to establish themselves 


permanently in that region, it will be the end of the Empire. Imperial 
relations with Turkey and with Persia are, therefore, of decisive import- 
ance and Imperial foreign policy is no less important than Imperial 
strategy—the many recent indications that Imperial policy is amateurish 
and irresolute are profoundly disquieting. 

If the Empire is lost, then all is lost—including Russia. To weaken 
the defences of the Empire so as to strengthen those of Russia is not to 
help Russia at all. Poland, although overrun, is not lost as long as the 
Empire is not. Russia, even if overrun as far as the Volga, or further, is 
not lost if her people prove to be as indomitable as the Poles and do not 
compound with the enemy—and if the Empire is not lost. The Germans 
cannot achiéve the final conquest of Russia unless they add political to 

military victory. They have defeated the Polish armed forces, but they 
have not succeeded in making peace with the Poles. Hitler is certainly’ 
determined to make peace with the Russians. He will, in all likelihood, 
make an offer of peace to them and to the world in the hope that they will 
invite the world to accept his offer and to conclude a general peace. If 
_ the offer is refused by the world—that is to say, by Great Britain—as it 


‘} must be refused-and will be refused, he will seek to conclude a separate 


peace with Russia and, perhaps, declare the Second World War at an 

. end, leaving Great Britain and the Empire with the onus—or rather the - 
glory—of continuing hostilities, even if she has to go on fighting alone, 

this year or next year, as last year. If the war goes on he will, perhaps, 

represent it as a war waged by the two socialist peoples, the Germans 

and the Russians, against ‘imperialism,’ ‘ capitalism’ or ‘ pluto-demo- - 
* cracy.’ Perhaps a spurious German revolution will be arranged so as to 
give Germany herself the outward appearance of being democratic, and 
so winning the support of those who proclaim the existence of ‘ the other ’ 
‘or ‘ better Germany,’ and assert that we are not at war with the German 
people but with the ‘ Nazis.’ It is even conceivable that Hitler might 
retire into the background, taking the more prominent of his* fellow 
‘ Nazis ’ with him and entrust the government—at the prospective peace 
negotiations—to soldiers and to ‘ moderates.’ ‘Such a prospect is by no- 
means fanciful. Indeed, it has been carefully considered by Germans 
who realise that the Revolution of 1918 came too late to serve the purpose 
it might have served, namely, to provide the democratic exterior which 
would enable Germany to secure favourable terms of peace. We are con- 
vinced that if the Germans see defeat approaching, or if they weary of the 
war, they will organise the revolution with precisely this end in view. It 
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is astonishing how thoroughly they have learnt the lessons of the last 
war and how well they have been able to avoid a repetition of the mis- 
takes, both political and military, which lost them that war (a war they 

so nearly won). The Germans are capable of organising everything, 
revolution included, and making it subservient to their national purpose, 
_ If they have to break off the Second World War prematurely, they will 
organise their own political and social revolution with a view to preserving 


the foundations of their national strength, that is to say, their}. — 


political unity, above all, and their armament industries, so as to gain 
a breathing space in which to recuperate and prepare for the Third 
World War. The whole campaign in favour of the ‘ other Germany,’ 
the arguments of Mr. Noel Baker, of Commander Stephen King-Hall, 
of The New Statesmen and Nation, and the propaganda addressed to the 
Germans through the B.B.C., all these things are a direct invitation 
and incentive to the Germans and are helping to bring on the spurious 
revolution and so to lose the peace before the war has been won. 

The Russians have always reacted to defeat by rebellion and reform. 
The Napoleonic and the Crimean Wars were followed by open discontent 
and by sweeping reforms, the Far Eastern War and the First World War by 
revolutions. It is inconceivable that Russia, if she is unable to stem the 
German invasion, should escape internal change. ‘ Indeed it would seem 
that change has begun even now. Communist doctrine has receded into 
the background. The increasing tolerance shown towards religion and 
the tremendous emphasis on patriotism are sure signs of deep-seated 
psychological change. If the Germans bring the military operations to 
an end, they -will try to promote the total dissolution of the present 
Russian state with a view to converting Russia into a vassal-ally. The 
Russians can hardly avoid dissolution unless they show very great internal 
flexibility and resistance. The present bureaucratic despotism is unsuited 
to the altered conditions which unsuccessful warfare will impose, and must 
transform itself or perish. TheRussian national spirit iseverything now— 
if that is kept alive, whether under leadership of Stalin, or of Timoshenko, 
* or of some person hitherto unknown, the Germans will, in the end, have 
failed, no matter how victorious they are in the field. Every country 
to-day will undergo profound changes after a lost war. The Poland 
that will emerge from the war will not be the Poland that entered 
the war. The same is true of Czechoslovakia. The peasant-con- 
sciousness of Eastern Europe has been aroused. The recent treaty © 
between Poland and Russia does not mean very much, but the under- 
standing that grew up almost overnight between the two peasant nations, 
an understanding so genuine that the problem of Poland’s eastern frontiers 
is no longer a problem, is a further sign of a change of outlook both in the 
Pole and in the Russian. The terrible mistake made by Stalin when he 


1 If there are any who think we have invented the spurious German revolution or 
that it is an imaginary danger, we call their attention to Von Hentig’s book, “ Psycho- 
logische Strategie des Grossen Krieges”’ (1927), where they will find the doctrine of ‘the 
spurious revolution preached with engaging frankness. 
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annexed eastern Poland, the Baltic States and part of Finland, has 
been avenged—it has helped to hasten on the German invasion and 
if has made the task of the invader easier (the aid given to the 
Germans by the Finns is very considerable—it secures the German left 
flank and shortens the German front by about one-third of its length). - 
Whatever forms of government may prevail in Europe after the war, a 
certain liberalisation of Russia and a closer and friendlier relationship 
between Russia, Finland, the Baltic States,and Poland, and the abandon- 
' ment of militant international Communism (which has done Russia infinite 
harm by isolating her from the world, by exacerbating the antagonism | 
between her and the Great Powers, Germany above all) are possibilities 
that are, as it were, immanent in the newly-created situation. These 
possibilities hold out a fair prospect that when the Second World War 
is over will be a firm foundation for a stable eastern European order— 
without which there will be no lasting security for Europe, for Great 
Britain and for the Empire. 

Bad as the situation is, it is not politically unhopeful. It is essential - 
that the genuine Russian revolution that has, it would seem, already 
begun, be understood in this country and not be discouraged, while 
the spurious German revolution is misunderstood and encouraged. 
The Germans have lost the relative immunity which easy victories and 
distant fronts ensured. Their fearful losses ‘in Russia and the bombing of 
their cities by the Royal Air Force have brought the war home to them 
at last. They will not be defeated until the war is brought even closer 
home. The task that confronts Great Britain and the Empire if Russia 
is defeated will, therefore, be immense. There is no sign of internal 
collapse in Germany. So sure is Hitler still of popular support that he 
can afford to go on imposing further disabilities on the Roman Catholic 
Church, although more than a, third of his German subjects are. 
Roman Catholics. But there is great war-weariness in Germany and an 
epidemic, as it were, of cynicism. Revolution is possible in Germany as 
the result of defeat, suffering and privation. But revolution will be 
spurious, will be a subterfuge, a device not to change but to remain 
fundamentally unchanged, not to conclude peace but to negotiate an 
armistice that will lead to another war,.if it is such a peace as is being 
proposed. by a growing number of publicists and ‘politicians in this 
country. It has been said that there must be a change of heart in Ger- 
many. In a last analysis that is true. But the change of heart can only 
come if it be a genuine revolutionary process and not a means to evade 
the consequences of defeat, if it arise out of the full awareness, the 
anguish, and the humiliation of defeat and not a trick to postpone the 
issue so that victory may be attempted again after a convenient interval. 
The change of heart in Germany can only come if the German nation 
with whom we are at war know they are responsible for the war, if they 
understand the truth that Hitler is their agent, whom they carried into 
power and kept there, and not that they are the agents of Hitler, if they 
realise to the full that when Germany is defeated it is they and not merely 
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Hitler who have been defeated. The change of heart can only endure if 
the consequences of defeat are made inescapable, if the defeat is per- 
petuated in the post-war order, and if the means of retrieving the defeat 
are for ever removed. Those who preach the doctrine of the ‘ other Ger- 
many’ are not only imperilling the future of Great Britain and the 
Empire and of Europe, they are, by promoting the German spuriots 
revolution, promoting the spurious peace. They are not the true friends 

of the people of their own country, and they are, ultimately worse, foes 1 : 
of the German people than those are who insist that we are at war with 

, the German people. 
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‘A PROTESTANT WIND’ 


AnaToLe France admitted ‘that philosophers have small liking for 


history, but excused them on the grounds. that they expected history 
to be a science, whereas it is an-art, a. work of imagination founded on 
facts arbitrarily selected and placed in perspective for dramatic effect or 
to prove a theory. And he asked the philosophers politely why we should 
not be allowed to enjoy the magnificent art of Thucydides, the agreeable 
manner of Herodotus, the aristocratic thought of Tacitus ? Ifa fine book | 
of history is but.a portrait, perhaps like poetry it will contain more truth 
than statistics, which can also tell lies, and are less beautiful. ’ 
One English example of history ag a work of art is Macaulay’s History 
of England from the Accession of James II to the Death of William III. 
The great scenes are drawn with assured mastery ; the immensely detailed 
background is at once accurate and picturesque : he could write striking 
and amusing passages even on the reform of the silver coinage. One 
would like to persuade some who have not read it that a pleasure awaits 
them and to remind those who have that this history is of special interest — 
when we are fighting yet another attempt to bring all Europe under a 
tyrant’s heel. For Macaulay treats with an invigorating spirit of 
patriotism the most crucial period in the long story of English self- 


_ government. Our liberties were on the point of being saddled and bridled. 


But the nation’s victory over James not only settled once and for all that 
no tyrant could hope to rule this island, but it hampered and finally 
ruined the well-laid schemes of Louis XIV to dominate the Continent. 
It was touch and go whether James destroyed parliamentary government 
and the Protestant Church: . He was within an inch of victory when the 
call for help was sent to the Prince of Orange. Even so, there were many 


. who believed that only Providence (or the highest luck) put the last — 
’ weight in the scales. For if at that moment Louis had threatened Holland, 


William dare not have moved; if when William embarked his army @ 
‘ Protestant * wind had not blown, his ships could not have sailed 
unmolested into harbour while James’s navy stayed helpless in the 
Thames ; and if James had not in his religious fanaticism tried to force 
Popery upon his subjects as well as royal absolutism, they would not have 
united in opposition. 

Perhaps, as the saying is, Providence helped the English because they 


_ helped themselves. That they did so, soberly, sensibly, obstinately, may 


be seen in Macaulay’s vivid pages. Without bloodshed, without. civil 
disturbance (and with William’s help) without revengeful punishments, 
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they put themselves in control of their own destiny. And James was a 
more dangerous foe than any foreign tyrant could be to English freedom 
because he was hereditary ruler, son of the monarch who had been 
welcomed back from exile, grandson of ‘ Saint ’ Charles, whose execution 
was regarded by many as a blasphemous murder second only to that 
recorded in the New Testament, and by others as worse than a crime—as 
a political mistake. On James’s side, therefore, was all the weight of 
loyalty, the strong resistance in all ranks to disobedience to royal 
authority. He had not to sway the mob or bribe the gentry with the 
crafty wiles of an ambitious politician, though in the end he had to | 
threaten his people, like a foreign conqueror, with subjection by force of 
arms. He was legitimate chief, a semi-divine head of the State, whose 
frown was almost enough to restrain criticism. As it happened, too, he 
.was aided by a deep distrust of rebellion as a means of political ameliora- 
tion, caused by the sufferings, still fresh, of the Civil War, and the despotic 
rule of the successful rebels. Yet in a few years a loyal people, a very 
loyal gentry and a priesthood almost superstitiously loyal drew together 
with avowedly republican factions and independent religious sectaries to 
send James flying to the shelter of his cousin of France, whose despotism. 
rested with unshakeable grandeur on more submissive necks than were to 
be found here. James was our last ‘ Lord’s Anointed.’ When it came to 
the point even the royalists saw plainly that what Englishmen held sacred 
was not the monarch but the constitution. All were under the laws, 
ruler no less than subjects, and no English king or minister since has ever 

‘ forgotten the lesson. The only time it was partly forgotten caused the 
near-revolution of the Reform Bill quarrels. 

Macaulay’s history examines and describes the ancient rights the 
English fought to retain under limited monarchies, and the new rights 
they were forced to claim in order to keep the old intact when it was seen 
that a limited monarchy—as understood in medieval and Tudor times— 
was no longer practicable. He fills the reader with almost painful anxiety 
as the battle with James rages until the grand climax comes to relieve 
suspense and we see the balance of power clasped firmly, as it is still 
clasped, in the hands of Parliament. This is surely a triumphant example ~ 
of history as art. It is drama of the highest kind. He makes us feel, as 
well as understand. He shows clearly that if the Restoration Settlement | 
with Charles II was a temporary balance between the power of the King 
and the formidable rights of the Commons, hurriedly arrived at in a 
desperate attempt to prevent any continuance of the military despotism 
exercised by Cromwell (which seemed likely to decline into anarchy when 
Cromwell died), the Revolution Settlement with William was a final 
arrangement that grew out of the nation’s belief that the time had come 
when we had either to submit to royal control of taxation and religion, 
and therefore to royal control of everybody and everything, or to develop 
a new form of rule in which the Commons held the purse and therefore - 
dictated policy. His history is a°‘romance founded on accurate research, 
animated with a noble spirit of patriotism yet softened with humane 
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feeling and lively fancy; boldly conceived yet minutely filled in with 
scenery and action and apt illustration. 

When Dutch William and English Mary were safely crowned, the 
islanders felt free to quarrel with each other again, a trick of theirs that 
has misled many foreign rulers. They éyen squabbled with their elected 
king until James grew confident, and Louis bold ; then they drew their 
swords and poured out treasure for William. They gave him a large 
army, when a ‘standing’ army was anathema to every Englishman ; 
they gave him vast sums of money who to James had refused a shilling. 
As Macaulay says, the highest praise of the Revolution of 1688 is the fact 
that it was England’s last revolution. Each generation since then has 
been convinced by experience that the means to improve the constitution 
are within the constitution. This, as we should gratefully admit, is still true 
' in 1941. Built securely on the massive foundations of common rights 
under the law, the growing, changing superstructure has shown itself in 
the last three tense decades elastic enough to absorb huge strains and 
stresses, and is preparing éven in the midst of a Second World War to 
carry the burden of another Peace, There is this resilience, because the 
English constitution is a living organism that has been tended with pride 
and affection for centuries and defended from radical alteration either 
from the top or from below. It is to-day compared with what it was five’ 
centuries ago, Macaulay remarks, what the tree is to the sapling. 


The alteration has been great. Yet there never was a moment at which the 
chief part of what existed was not old. A polity thus formed must abound in 
anomalies. But for the evils arising from mere anomalies we have ample 
compensation. Other societies possess written constitutions more symmetrical. 
But no other. society has yet succeeded in uniting revolution with prescription, 
progress with stability, the energy of youth with the majesty of immemorial 
antiquity. 


Neither our kings, aristocrats nor populace have ever been able to 
assume sole control. It was thus the paradox of our English Revolution 
, that it was a ‘ preserving revolution,’ not a fight for privilege by ambitious 
intriguers or an enslaved populace. The King was thé Rebel. Let us 
remember this when we are inclined to think that revolution means the 
- same thing on the Continent of Europe as it does to Englishmen. The 
French Revolution was a very different matter from the English Revolu- 
tion. Let us beware of the illusion that any revolution in Germany 
could possibly be or mean the same to that servile, arrogant race as it 
means to us. 

Macaulay wrote these words nearly a century ago : 


Now, if ever, we ought to be able to appreciate the whole importance of the 
stand which was made by our forefathers against the House of Stuart. All 
. around us the world is convulsed by the agonies of great nations. Governments — 
which lately seemed likely to stand during ages have been on a sudden shaken’ 
,and overthrown. . . . Doctrines hostile to all sciences, to all arts, to all 
industry, to all domestic charities, doctrines which if carried into effect would 
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in thirty years undo all that thirty centuries have done for mankind, and would 
make the fairest provinces of France and Germany as savage as Congo or. 
Patagonia, have been avowed from the tribune and defended by the sword. 
_ Europe has been threatened with subjugation by barbarians compared with 
whom the barbarians under Attila and Alboin were enlightened and humane. 
The truest friends of the people have with deep sorrow owned that interests 
more precious than any political privileges were in jeopardy, and that it might 
be necessary to sacrifice even liberty in order to save civilisation. Meanwhile 
in our island the regular course of governmént has never been for a day 
interrupted. The few-bad men who longed for license and plunder have not 
had the courage to confront for one moment the strength of a loyal nation 
rallied in firm array round a parental throne. And if it be asked what has made 
us to differ from others, the answer is that we never lost what others are 
wildly and blindly seeking to regain. It is because we had a preserving revolu- 
tion in the seventeenth century that we have not had a destroying revolution — 
in the nineteenth. It is because we had freedom in the midst of servitude that 
we have-order in the midst of anarchy. . 


It was Comines, the most saliahhiead statesman of the fifteenth 
century, who, after surveying Europe, stated that England, even in the 
midst of the Wars of the Roses, was the best governed country, with a 
just constitution that safeguarded the subject and strengthened the prince 
who respected it. We remain,-by and large, the best governed country 
in the world, and while Macaulay’s famous schoolboy may still study 
such books as Macaulay’s History we shall be in no danger of forgetting 
the value of our ancient liberties or how to keep them. 


JOHN SHAND. 
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Ir has been customary amongst the younger authors of our own generation 
to overhaul, as though it were old furniture, the work of this or that great 
master and then to issue a certificate setting forth the reasons why his 
. work had been priced too highly and fixing a new price which is usually 

found to be but a small fraction of the old. This kind of certificate is 
often called a ‘revaluation.’ One of the masters whose work has been 
-‘revalued ’ during the last: twenty years or so is John Milton and, if we 

were to regard the certificates that have resulted as in any way authorita- 
tive, we should be forced to the conclusion that Dryden, Coleridge, 
_ Wordsworth, Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, and many others, were mistaken 
and that Milton’s work is of little intrinsic value and certainly of little 
importance in our own day. 

An author who has done a good deal of ‘ revaluing ’ is T. S. Eliot. 
As he is endowed with a sensitive and discerning mind, his work as a 
critic has not been wasted, and even when his general conclusions 
seem mistaken, he has often had shrewd things to say en passant. 
He has often shown a subtle appreciation of the craftsmanship that has 
gorfe into the making of cerfain works of genius, all the more so as he 
is himself an accomplished craftsman—both in verse and in prose. 
_ He is amongst those who have attempted to revalue the work of Milton 
—others, who have come to conclusions similar to his own, briefly, that 
Milton has been vastly overrated, are Herbert Read, Ezra Pound, and 
Middleton Murry. Let us consider Mr. Eliot first and chiefly, for his 
opinion is the one that commands the greatest respect. He is, indeed, the 
only one of these authors who has himself written anything of permanent 
value, although his own work is itself undergoing a process of somewhat 
drastic ‘ revaluation,’ his verse, in particular, being ‘priced at a rather 
lower figure than it was some ten or twenty years ago. 

We have been prompted to the following reflections by a delightful 
little book which appeared recently under the title of Milton and His 
Modern Critics. The author is Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith, who has taken 
it upon himself the task of defending Milton against Mr. Eliot and the 
other authors we have mentioned. Mr. Pearsall Smith writes with 
youthful enthusiasm and mature judgment—and with some indignation, 
for he deeply reveres John Milton and shows a good deal of contempt for 
his detractors. We share all his reverence, but not all his contempt, at 
' least not for Mr. Eliot, and it seems to us worth while to inquire a little 
1 Oxford University Press; 73 pages, 3s. 6d. net. 
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more closely than he has done why T. S. Eliot, above all, has such a 
poor opinion of Milton’s work. 

Mr. Eliot does, it is true, see greatness in Milton, but regards it a as 
‘something of a puzzle to decide in what his greatness consists’ and 
finds that ‘ the marks against him appear both more numerous and more 
significant than the marks to his credit.’ This is an atimission that Mr, 
Eliot has an imperfect understanding of Milton’s work and that he is 
not at all sure of himself in its presence. He thinks Milton is, somehow” 
or other, unsatisfactory, but cannot tell exactly how. Nevertheless, he 
makes some specific charges. One of these is rather curious. He argues 
that Milton was lacking in visual sense because he was too fond of sound : 
his excessive devotion to music made him a poor painter in words. : 
When Mr: Eliot writes about verbal music, he writes as an expert about 
something he can do himself. His own range as a verbal musician is 
narrow, though this is not necessarily a defect. The subtlety of Ravel’s ” 
music is largely conditioned by the narrowness of his range. Milton 
would no more have understood Mr. Eliot than Bach would have under- 
stood Ravel or Schénberg. And yet the rhythmic and melodic amplitude 
of Milton’s verse is not at all incompatible with subtlety. Milton was a_ 
master of vers libre, but it is where one might least expect to find subtlety — 
in Milton’s work that one finds it most—in his songs, especially the songs 
in Comus. What Milton can convey through the medium of verbal music 
—and this only a master can do—is not only power and fullness, but 
quietude and a deep inner calm. The ‘ all passion spent ’ is not exhaustion 
or emptiness—it is an ‘ Ausklang ’ that makes the end of Samson Agonistes 
round off the rapt intensity and the plenitude of creative experience in a 
manner only the very greatest composers have been able to command. 
Milton does not stop abruptly, he never leaves us just to face the grey 
world once more. The rounding-off is so subtly graded and so perfect 
that experience lingers on. He who has once heard the final lines in 
Samson Agonistes, Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained, will hear them 
as long as he lives. 

Mr. Eliot is never loud or strident—he is too free from vulgarity or 
assertiveness to be so, and too incapable of make-believe (noise is often 
a sign of make-believe). But he never has quietude, for he never has 
inner_calm. His music is not harmonious. but discordant, though his 
discords are syncopated with great subtlety. They are even infectious, 
or ‘ catchy ’—indeed, they have infected the work of a whole generation, 
almost. They have, in this respect, been a positive danger. To’say so is 
not, however, to say anything derogatory: every strong, authentic 
style is a positive danger, for it is the enemy of every undeveloped, — 
weak, and unauthentic style. A writer of genius will destroy innumerable - 
would-be writers of genius. This, indeed, is a charge often brought 
against Milton. His detractors assert that he had a destructive influence, 
that he did such violence to the English language as to injure it per- 
manently—Mr. Middleton Murry says ‘he all but killed it.’ 

Every writer is influenced by other writers, but until the influence 
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has been assimilated, until the thought and manner of others has been 
infused into his own, he will suffer harm. Every influence is 
harmful in an immediate sense but, if it is assimilated, it is. beneficial in 
an ultimate sense. Light hinders the growth of a plant, as every student 
of botany knows, and yet without it, no green plant can flower. It is 
evidence of Mr. Eliot’s authenticity as a poet that so many younger poets 
have been unable to escape from him. Whoever has an ear and has read 
The Waste Land will find his own thoughts tending to express themselves 

in similar rhythm’. When it is said of Milton that his influence was 
destructive, it is a tribute, not a charge. 

We are convinced that if Mr. Eliot were to make an objective study 
of the songs in Comus, as an achievement in the pure craft of sound and 
rhythm, he would have something of interest to tell us. But he has 
almost nothing to tell us when he speaks of Milton’s visual imagination. 
What Mr. Eliot says of Milton in this respect is true of himself, not of 
Milton. Milton has visual imagination of great precision and intensity 
—Mr. Eliot has very little. It is Mr. Eliot’s ear that is so much better 
than his eye. He is meticulous as a craftsman—whatever may be said 
about his verbal music, it is travaillée, it is never blurred, and always 
precise. He sacrifices much to sound, imagery included, though this is 
not necessarily a fault. . ‘ 

_ Milton is a great verbal painter. He will paint a pastoral scene that 
seems artless and yet is baroque in its architectural grace—L’ Allegro, 
for example. He will paint a flower-picture that breathes perfumed 
warmth and quietness and is yet a masterpiece of precision—as in 
Lycidas. Or a great fresco. The fresco is, perhaps, the severest test. 
Blake, in his fierce attack on Sir Joshua Reynolds, who wrote that the 
fresco is ‘a mode of painting that excludes attention to minute 
excellencies,’ replied, ‘This is False. Fresco Painting is the Most Minute.’ 
And it will be found that Milton’s frescoes, like Michelangelo’s, are 

‘minute’ as well as grand—for example, the tremendous scene in 
Hell that opens with the lines ;— 
. He above the rest, 
In shape and gesture he eminent; 
Stood like a tower...’ 
There are scenes in the Garden of Eden that are like frescoes “ Botticelli. 

Paradise Regained is, for reasons we shall try to indicate later on, not 
one of Milton’s greatest poems, but it shows him a master of landscape 
painting. The visions of ancient Rome and Athens displayed by Satan 
to Christ in the Fourth Book have a classical stateliness and tranquillity. 
They are like twin canvasses by Claude Lorraine—and Milton was blind 
when he painted them ! 

A great painting is always an integration. The artist will allow his 
whole spirit to go out into a landscape, to pervade it entirely, to con- 
template and, as it were, caress every form and shape, to tremble in every 
leaf, to shine or darken with sunlight or shifting shadow. There must 
be a pantheistic intensity of contemplation and an absolute surrender, 
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But in the end the will of the artist must prevail—colour, form, light }. 
and shade, trees, marsh and meadow are integrated into an organic, 
architectural whole, an entirely new creation with an authentic existence 
of its own that goes on living and breathing long after its creator is dead, 
the trees have been felled, the marsh drained, and the meadow built 
upon. . 
Mr. Eliot is a painter of the surrealist school. Surrealism is not an 
“integration but a disintegration. It resembles a dream that is neither 
heaven nor hell, neither rapture nor horror, but that kind of nightmare 
which, although pervaded by one mood, is without formative, organic 
principle and without logical sequence. The pervading mood is one of 
infinite, dreary. remoteness from the sun, from nature, from life, even 
from so-called reality. Surrealism is Waste Land, inhabited by Hollow Men. 
Not all who exhibit surrealist pictures can paint ; like every new fashion, 
surrealism conceals a great deal of incapacity (newness is often deceptive). | 
Mr. Eliot is a subtle painter, no less than a musician, in words. He will, 
with a few skilful strokes, indicate one aspect of a scene, or a human 
attitude, both as revealing a certain mood and symbolising a°mental 
outlook :— 

She has a bow! of lilacs in her room 
’ And twists one in her fingers while she talks. 

‘ Ah, my friend, you do not know, you do not know 

What life is, you should hold it in your hands’ ; 

(Slowly twisting the lilac stalks). 


Mood with Mr. Eliot is almost everything. A mood of a certain uniform _ 
kind runs through his work, especially the volume of Poems 1909-1925, 
though here and there Murder in the Cathedral seems to show that this 
mood will, perhaps, be overcome. This niood is a kind of ultimate 
despair. The reasons for this despair are not very evident. Amongst 
them would seem to be an acute sensitiveness to the beautiful without the 
ability to transmute beauty. into words, and an equally acute -sensitive- 
ness to the ugly with a fatal gift for disintegrating it in subtle, syncopated 
rhythms and dexterous verbal imagery. We do not doubt that Mr. Eliot 
loves the beautiful. “He certainly hates the ugly and, above all, the vulgar. 
The poem Sweeny Amongst the Nightingales is fierce in its rebellion against 
vulgarity. It comes as near t® expressing true passion as anything Mr. 
Eliot has written—the last two verses even have a certain grandevr. 
But there are bigger things for poets to be concerned about than vul- - 
garity. We feel sure that Milton hated it more than Mr. Eliot does—but 
it does not seem to have worried him very much. He was a terrific hater 
—but his hatred was concentrated on tyrants and on the enemies of his 
country and of his religion. 

Some critics have attributed Mr. Eliot’s ultimate despair to post-war 
disillusionment: That was after the last war and we are now in the 
middle of another war, so that if these critics are right, Mr. Eliot is going 
to feel very miserable indeed when this war is over, seeing that the 
reasons for disillusionment will be even stronger than they were last time 
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(the illusions being hollower and the illusionists grosser and more credu- 
lous). But we do not believe this of Mr. Eliot, He has too critical a mind 
ever to have supposed that war is the gateway to the millennium. 

_ It seems to us that the despair underlying Mr. Eliot’s verse is the . 
despair of one who is a poet but is unable to write poetry. He is, as a 
poet, ultimately sterile. He is what the Germans call a ‘ Leerbliitler.’ 
He has said so himself in The Waste Land :— 


Sieiak the idea 
And the reality .. . 
' Falls the shadow. ... 


Between the conception 
’ And the creation .. . 
Falls the shadow. 


Precisely. Mr. Eliot, with a sensitive, critical mind, an ear, and an 
eye, and an exceptional gift for subtle craftsmanship, has never achieved 
the efflorescence and the perfection of creative poetical genius. Compare 
these self-revealing words of Mr. Eliot’s with those self-revealing words 
of Milton’s, words doubly revealing seeing that they were quoted by a 
fellow-genius, William Blake :— 


A work of Genius is a Work ‘ Not to be obtain’d by the Invocation of 
Memory and her Syren Daughters, but by Devout Prayer to that Eternal 
Spirit, who can enrich with all utterance and knowledge and sends out his 


| Seraphim with the hallowed fire of his Altar to touch and purify the lips of 


whom he pleases.’ 


All who have ever been touched by the poetic spirit—and there can 
be few who have not—have had fragmentary inspirations or inspired 
' moments. But full poetical inspiration demands that it be transmuted 
into poetry, and will not tolerate refusal, although the process of trans- 
* mutation is one of hard labour on a most intractable medium, the medium 
of language. It is the Seraphim with the hallowed fire, and the hard 
service and observance that must follow, the complete dedication, which 
are lacking in Mr. Eliot but dominated Milton’s whole being. Creative 
genius may be quite modest, like the genius of Wyatt, Traherne, Collins, 
Clare, Christina Rosetti, Andrew Young. But it separates all poets, 
_whether they be major or minor poets, from their fellow men. It is by 
virtue of their genius that they are dedicated and so become objects of 
reverence and gratitude to successive generations from century to century. 
To have all the qualities that go to the making of a poet, even of a great 
poet, except genius, is indeed to be aware of the shadow—a shadow 
that must darken with a deeper despair in the presence of so commanding 
. and indubitable a genius as Milton. - 

Mr. Eliot is, as we have seen, perplexed as to why Milton is so great. 
This modesty on the part of Mr. Eliot does at least place him above the 
other detractors of Milton whose incomprehension is often expressed in a 
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manner that suggests envious hatred—the hatred of small men for a 
great man, precisely because they are small and he is great. Mr. Eliot 
is by no means a small man, and we are just a little regretful that Mr. 
Pearsall Smith did not make his admirable essay an inquiry into Mr. 
Eliot’s incomprehension as well.as a defence of Miiton. It seems to us 
that in his fine, contagious enthusiasm for the great master he is a little 
too disdainful of one who, after all, has something to say, even if it is 
often negative and mistaken. 

Mr. Pearsall Smith quotes Mr. Herbert Read as stating that ‘it was 
the example of Milton that inhibited Keats and destroyed Wordsworth.’ — 
Inhibitions are essential to the balance and the steadfastness of the spifit 
—genius is inconceivable without them. If the example of Milton 

‘inhibited’ Keats, it does not follow that the genius of Keats suffered 
any harm, but rather the contrary. If, in the presence of Milton, Keats 
ever inhibited. an utterance, it could only be because the utterance was, 
by so high a standard, ofinferior quality. Inhibitions as such are regarded 
as though they were malignant tumours by the psycho-analyst. 
But it has been well said of psycho-analysis that it is ‘ the name given to 
the disease it professes to cure.’ Like surrealism and Mr. Eliot’s poetry, 
it is born of the spirit of disintegration, is of what the Germans call 
‘ Zersetzung.’ Just as Mr. Eliot’s poetry is, in a last analysis, a rebellion 
against poetic genius, and therefore an attack on poetry as such, and just 
as surrealism is an attack on painting, so is psycho- analysis an attack on 
the creative and formative spirit which is present in the: humblest men 
and women. Psycho-analysis would, if it had sufficient potency, be 
destructive of genius. It operates by a double process of disintegration 
and regurgitation. Whatever has been rejected or suppressed (or ‘ in- 
hibited ’) by the selective principle which is essential to a sane, balanced 
and healthy mental existence (all health is a state of balance), is, under 
psycho-analy ic treatment, whether self-applied or applied by some 
practitioner (usually at great expense), regurgitated, while the selective 
principle itself (the ‘ censor ’) is corroded and enfeebled. In this way a - 
process of disintegration is induced and resistance to the poisoning effect 
of regurgitated matter is weakened still further. Psycho-analysis has 
helped to produce that vacuum which Fascism, National Socialism and 
Marxism have tried to fill—in vain. The chief underlying motive in these 
demonologies is fear of the void. Being uncreative, they cannot fill the 
void but can only enlarge it. To set a limit or to maintain an inhibition 
would but intensify the sense of the void—that is why these 
demonologies are defiant of all limits and can only be met by force, 
When this fear of the void becomes a panic and seizes a whole 
nation, it is transformed into an insatiable, furious craving for power and 
for ‘ Lebensraum.’ 

That secular despair has become a subject of deep pre-occupation to 
the modern mind is, perhaps, a sign that our civilisation has begun to 
recover the balance without which it cannot survive (war or no war). 
Mr. Eliot’s recent book The Idea of Christian Society would seem to show 
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that He may overcome the principle of disintegration in himself, the 
principle of which he, in his verse, rather than in his prose, has been the 
most gifted exponent. He has at least achieved one quality that is 
essential to this conquest, the quality of mental detachment. Perhaps 
he will, some day, write verse and prose that will be of absolute and not 
merely relative value and will have the authenticity that. will make it 
live through the generations without any reference to the generation in 
which it was written. To study Milton and Wordsworth in their setting 
and with reference to the events and fashions of their day is helpful to a 
deeper understanding of their work—but their greatness is evident in all 

_ its immensity without such studies. Mr. Eliot would then be not:the only 
writer of our genération to have been caught up by spurious fashion, to 
have excelled in that fashion, and by passing from the sptrious to the 
genuine, to find himself, as it were, and achieve greatness ; we are think- 
ing, especially, of Yeats, who passed through the spurious Celtic T'wilight, 
and of Rilke, whose Stundenbuch is the gifted expression of spurious 
medievalism (Rilke had no affinity with the Christian religion—his 
great Duineser Elegien show him to have been a pagan). 

With regard to Mr. Read’s observation that Milton ‘ killed Words- 
worth,’ we do not know, with any, certainty, what he means, though we 
imagine that what he has in mind is the decline (as he regards it) in 
Wordsworth’s creative powers when’ he was approaching middle age. 
There was no such decline—Mr. Read’s contention that there was has been 
dealt with at some length by Mr. B. G. Brooks in The Nineteenth Century 
of November, 1939. Wordsworth would have been one of the greatest of 
English poets even if he had died at the age of fifty. But it was n6t until 
he had passed his fiftieth year that he achieved his full greatness, his 
weight and profundity, and his tremendous relevance as a thinker and 

' @ commentator on life, on destiny, on right and wrong, and on public 
affairs. The later Wordsworth is comparable with Goethe as a sage and 
a moralist of universal validity. Whiat he has to tell us about the 


| knotty problems of his day has an infinitely greater relevance to the 


problems of our own day, is far deeper and wider, more subtle and 
trenchant, more universal in its application, than anything Mr. Read, 
or even Mr. Eliot, has been able to tell us. Wordsworth was never a 
politician. Milton, as Cromwell’s Latin Secretary and as one of the 
greatest of English pamphleteers, was one of the leading politicians of his 
day. Both Wordsworth and Milton had political genius—Wordsworth 
added to that genius,a wonderful political sobriety and restraint. Mr. 
Eliot is a man of political enlightenment, but whenever he touches on 
political affairs his writing has a curious affinity with his verse—it suffers 
‘ from a lack of body, so to speak, of fullness. His objectivity is not only 
that of a civilised and sensitive human being, but also that of one who 
has the disintegrating scepticism, the fundamental indifference of ultimate 
despair. He is, nevertheless, a sobering, corrective influence in the 
contemporary political pandemonium, whereas Mr. Read—and Mr. 
Pound—are part of that same pandemonium. Mr. Eliot deserves our 
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gratitude for this-as well as-other of his qualities. But, asa pblitical : 
thinker, hel is-not of the'same order-as’ Milton exid Wordsworth; or. 
nearit.. q 
‘While, Mr. Eliot hike ir din ties tind lar signs of a certain 4 © 
fullness and authenticity, Mr. Read and Mr. Pound have descended to | 
the level of propagandists. Mr. Read’s recent book, 7'o Hell with Culture, ¥ 
is one of the innumerable pieces of propaganda on behalf of a new — 
universal order, that deal spuriously in spurious politics; spurious ethics, | ~ 
and ‘spurious religion. Mr. Read, apparently, rejects transcendental | 
religion, but has accepted the pandemonium that attributes magical | 
qualities to freedom, democracy, equality, socialism and so‘on. It isa, J 
book -without reverence, without taste or refinement, without depth or 4 
insight, and without seriousness of any sort. -Mr. Read’s work has} 
become mere froth. Milton is, as it were, the sky, the heaving sea, the q 4 
storm thst blows the froth into thin spindrift. Nothing will convince { 
us that the froth can take the measure of the majesty that destroys it. ° 
There was once a close affinity between Mr. Eliot and Mr. Pound, }- 
but while Mr. Eliot has begun to free himself from the spurious, it seems ; _ livi 
to have engulfed Mr. Pound altogether. We vividly recall the enthusiasm > 
evoked by Mr. Pound’s poetry. The enthusiasm was genuine—the poetry * q 
was not. It is very difficult, now, to understand why there was any — PD 
enthusiasm at all, although we shared it ourselves—as difficult as it is, 1 7 
in mature years, to tell why Swinburne, at his frequent worst, seemed a | ~ 
poet of commanding genius, whereas we had little regard for him at his | fai 
rare and excellent best. Young’s Night Thoughts, and Macpherson’s § 
Ossian: evoked much enthusiasm and had a powerful influence in their | i 
day, and it will always be one of the puzzles of literature why the | ! 
indubitably spurious can impose upon not only the public of a whole | 
generation, but even the discerning critic, as Blake was imposed upon — Be 
by Ossian and Mr. Eliot. by the verse of Mr. Pound. i qd 
Mr. Pound has a prodigious memory and great ease in picking up | 
foreign languages. He has acquired a vast amount of learning. But — 1 . 
that this learning is spurious was demonstrated by Mr. R. C. Taylor in | 
The New Statesman and Nation, May 22nd, 1937 (some of Mr. Taylor’s | * 
‘remarks are quoted by! Mr. Pearsall Smith). Mr. Pound has’ for years — 
been an exponent of ‘Social Credit ’—his economics are, therefore, 
spurious as well. And as a propagandist he has sunk to.the lowest level | 
of all, in so far as he has placed ‘his spurious abilities at the service of the | 
enemy. His admirers will, perhaps, be surprised.to learn that’ he has 
talked against the country of his birth, the United States, against the 
-country where he made his reputation, England, and against the country 
whence he obtained much of-his learning, China, on the Italian official ° 
wireless.” 
Milton had his failings, and there is one that he shares with his 
modern: detractors—an undeveloped sense of humour. But he had a 


2 He made a threefold attack of this sort—mixing it up with propaganda for Social 
Credit—from Rome, on the short wave, at 5.30 a.m., March 30th of this year. 
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7 dense 6f fun—which they have not," He'had @ failing; too, which they do 
_. not share, for it is one of those ‘great failings that go with greatness. It 


| i ling that pond tte Pea on nd Pre ein 


oe . poems. . 
- Mr: Eliot is‘not an irreligious man. If he were there would be no hope 


d - that he would ever have anything important to tell us. Mr: Read repu- 
| diates religion, altogether. “Mr. Pound seems unaware that it exists. 
7 Mr. Murry, on the other hand, not only accepts:religion, but professes it. 
1 Indeed, he attributes primary, importance to the Christian faith—or 
{ what he regards as such, for to us it seems that his ideas on the subject 
} have nothing whatever to do with Christian teaching. He is the exponent 
} of that Pelagianism which has become. very fashionable, -Like all who, 
} without being Christians, believe that Christianity has ‘a function to 
7 «perform,’ Mr. Murry expects .it to do what it cannot do, but does‘ not 
1 expect it to do what it can and must do—if it is to remain ‘Christianity. 
{ In the series of broadcasts he gave last year and republished under the 
1 title of Zurope in Travail, he declares that ‘ it remains for ever true that a 
} living Christian faith is the only final safeguard against the abuse of power 
} by authority.’ It would not be un-Christian to suggest that there is no 
7 ‘final safeguard ’ against the abuse of any power, that such-safeguards 
+ as man with all his frailties‘and limitations is capable of, existed before 
| the Christian era and exist to-day beyond the confines of Christianity. 


- ‘It is true that Christianity is concerned with ‘ works ’.as well as with 


7 faith and does not, therefore, stand aloof from secular progress and social 
| reform, although it will always be ready, if itis to remain Christian, with 
] its fundamental insistence on the inadequacy of ‘works’ alone. . Mr. 


Murry declares that ‘ the functions that Christianity has to perform in the 
coming era ’ are ‘ to sénsitise society so that it shall be adequate to human 


functions of Christianity is to treat it as though it were one of the many 
beliefs, tendencies, movements, institutions wherewith modern man hopes 
to find release from his present troubles. The Socialist. believes that 
Socialism i is the cure—but the Christian cannot believe that Christianity 
is the cure, precisely because he is a Christian, precisely because, being a 


_ Christian, he must know that there is.no cure, that things may get better; 
_ and that much can’ be done to make them better, or that they may. get 
_ worse, despite all effort and good will—but that there is no cure. To 








_ spared much suffering and we might have gained. much poetry.’ The 


regard the functions of Christianity as being secular, is to regard Christ 
as a man amongst others, and nothing more—as the greatest of men, 


_ perhaps, as' divine; even, but not as absolutely unique, not as God and 


man, who, unlike any other man who ever lived, was able io take away the 
sins of the world. 
How remote Mr. Murry..is from. the Christian faith is shown. in his 


_ preface to his selection from the poems of thé Countess of Winchilsea : 


‘ If Cowper and Smart had had her religious insight, they would have been 
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opposite is true. The Countess of Winchilsea wrote authentic poetry, but 4 ! 
it was minor poetry. Cowper was a great poet. He had a profound and ~ 
powerful intellect and an apocalyptic imagination. He had some of the ~ 


greatness of Pascal. Christian doctrine fixed his attention upon things 


so, terrible that. no mind could contemplate them without. danger .of a 


becoming unhinged—but on things so consoling, also, that even this | 
world, at times, seemed a heaven of intense calm and happiness. The | 


famous passage beginning: — - a 
I was a stitokedt deer, that was the herd 
Long since . . . 


comes as near to the authentic spirit of Christianity as anything outside q 
thé Bible. Had Cowper possessed the ‘ religious wisdom ’ of the Countess 4 


of Winchilsea, we should never have had this passage. 


‘Poor, crack-brained Christophér Smart, one of the happiest of creatures, 4 


wrote the tremendous Hymn to David which is sweetened and perfumed, 


as it were, with the distilled essence of Christian love and charity. His § 


wonderful Jubilate Agno, so incoherent, and yet all of a piece, has lines 
that would have remained incomprehensible to the ‘ religious wisdom ” 
of the Countess of Winchilsea : 


For the Glory of God. is always in the Hast, but cannes. be ou forthe Clo of { 


_ the Crucifixion. 


(Smart could, by the way, have taught the surrealists a oind dealii inthe | E 


matter of word-painting.) 
Milton was greater than Cowper and Smart for sustained: ‘power, 


for architectural grandeur, for range, for music, and for wealth of i imagery, : md 


but he did not attain those piercing heights and depths which they, 


who were constantly on the verge of madness, and sometimes over. the ‘l 


verge, attained in their moments of illumination. - 
. It seems to us that the sheer force of Milton’s ity intellect) made 


him enthrone reason as equal in authority with revelation. Christian § ‘i 
teaching is not incompatible with reason and has been accepted by men | 
like Pascal and Kant, whose powers of reasoning have never been | 
surpassed. It is not the intellect as much as the emotions that rebel — 
against it. For Milton, Christiari truth seemed too plain, too clearly out- — 
lined, as though the mysteriwm tremendum held little that was mysterious _ 

to him. He had great humanity—his treatise on Divorce is the humanest } 


‘hp SH OS ere a 


ever written on a subject which, in his own day, was habitually considered . § Vi 


in terms of extreme severity. He also had a stern puritanical ethic, but — 


it gave depth to his humanity and set that limit, that intolerance in 
certain matters, without which humanity becomes sentimentality. But 
he was, it seéms to us, less profoundly and fervently conscious than were 

‘Cowper and Smart of the mystery and paradox of the forgiveness of sin—. 
of the impossibility and utter hopelessness thereof and, at the same time, 
of the certainty and the all transcending hope. , 


Paradise Lost, it seems to us, suffers from an excess of rationalisri paid : 


realism. It has a pagan, almost a Germanic, quality. The battle between 
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‘the Angelic and Satanic hosts is like a battle of heathen esis, It is 


| classical in its grandeur, but it is not Christian, at least not essentially 


Christian, and robs the Fall of its all-pervading symbolical character. 
‘The argument between Christ and Satan in Paradise Regained resembles 
a dialogue in a classical tragedy. There is nothing incongruous i in médieval 
mystery plays that make Christ talk like a plain man. It is the very 
naiveté of His words that gives them verisimilitude. But to make Him 
argue with Satan about the relative merits of Greek and Hebrew litera- 
ture and, while emerging victorious from the argument (having scored 

on points), to leave the reader a little unconvinced, is an ‘incongruity 
that places upon the stage not the Redeemer but a sort of pagan deity 
or mythical, though argumentative, hero. 

’ The weakness in Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained i is not artistic, 
but theological—and it is the more real, not the less real, on that account. 
Indeed, it is fundamental and makes two failures of these two poems, 
for all their indubitable gréatness (they are great even in the mdnner of . 


| their failing). Samson Agonistes comes far nearer to Christianity in its 
| spirit of dedieation and resignation. Here Milton, the great Christian, 


_ is speaking, to his own age, to our age, and to future ages, in the greatest 
of all his works. 
Milton’s tremendous relevance was perceived by Wordsworth when he 
wrote : 
‘Milton, thou should’st be living at this hour, 
England hath need of thee . . . 


Iti is so to-day, as it was in Wordsworth’s phaeaptates moreso. Milton’s 
theology has retained little of its relevance. He is relevant as a poet 
and a patriot. His marvellous power as a poet is certainly destructive 
of all spurious talent, but to all who have the authentic spirit of poetry 
in them, his work is a whole university and a life-long example and 


| ‘inspiration. As a soldier in the cause of freedom and true religion at 


home and abroad he had an iron consistency of: mind, character, and 


LE ‘purpose (though he often erred greatly) and that ultimate steadfastness . 


of soul. which only supreme heroism combined with humble ‘sanctity can 
achieve. In the blindness that befell him, in the tragedy of his personal 
life, and amid the seeming collapse of all he ever lived and fought for, 
he is perhaps. the greatest, certainly the grandest, of all Englishmen by 
virtue of the faith he kept.‘ with his country and with his fame.’ 


F, A. Voter. 
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— WRITTEN IN AUTUMN © 


I. France in Deuwshabiee 


THE copper-coloured path 

Turned through the wood— 

_ As a Devon lane should 

To be a thought of Devon, 

Through many leaves and under lozenges 
Of light. Across the interwoven 

Branches, thatch and garth 

And slope of greenest plush 

Made it a miracle it should be so, 

Complete as in our books and wish. 

Never was such a stir of wings below 

Or match of wings and flowers under the trees, 
Or such Devonian accents in the hedgerow ! 
But when I turned to take the road, 

And saw the long white barn, 

The stretch of poppied green, the kine in shade 
Under the bended apple trees, the corn 

In neat perspective down the glade, 

It was no longer joy but pain I had, 

No longer Devon but another place 

As dear to me as this. i saw Dieppe 

Below me, far away, 

’ The boat from England moving to the quay, 
Alight with holiday and happy gaze, 

Around me pious Normandy 

In its old summer sleep, 

And France that was my intellectual day. 


II. Then and Now 


I Took this glittering lane three days ago, 
I see my footmarks still. 

Is it the same man making for the hill, 
Along Time’s even flow ? 
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Or am I but the shadows of a tree, 

And Time their sun behind ; 

And each unknown to each undess it find 
The source it cannot see ? 


For what I was that day, the mighty bliss 
Of morning and a cry, 

Now empty heart and weary feet deny, 
And are as right in this. 


III. Cloudy Might 


How solemn is our night 

When earth forgoes the stars 

And window-light, 

And from the firmament there. pours 
Darkness like hair to cover up our scars. 


Then are we fox or owl, 

All scent or secret eye, 

Or, in his cowl, 

The monk withdrawn in prayer, till falls 

The small and crystal word through that dense sky. 


Beneath the gathered trees, 

Known inwardly, or to 

The touch that is 

The spiritual sense, we live 

The fabulous affray by which they-g grew. 


And where the river cries— 

Wave’s backward word to wave— 

Endless good-byes, 

We hear our running blood that seems 

To answer our blind bodies what they crave. 


1V. Barbed Wire on Sidmouth Beach 


A CutnesE drawing of a winter hedge 

Is delicate screen to the scrolled sea. 

What strange wildfruits shall blaze, when we 
Lean into autumn from the water’s edge ! 


But, fool! The autumn’s jhere! And if twigs bear. 
Their berries red and black, each thorn 
Will flaunt a hanging man, whose torn 
And reddened mouth is wreathed with his sad hair. 
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V. Soldiers working in the Fields 


THEY are burning the dead things up 

In garden and hedge. 

They are making a wedge 

Of smoke into Heaven, oh! mild, oh ! murdered Cains. 


Reject not the sacrifice, Lord ! 
The suffering earth 


Asks another birth 
From the soil that was Eden’s once and became accurst. 


But now! Is the soil not saved ? 

Is the soul not saved ? 

Have their tears not laved 

The harvest they garner and sift that You can bless ? 


Mark them no more with the sign. 

For they too were killed 

In the killing, unskilled 

In their will to death, and loving the autumn fruits. 


Easy the life of the killed 

Who kill not. They bide, 

Though they sinned, by Your side. 

It is those who have killed who must live to slies: 


Who send up the smoke from the pyre 

With their hands and hope 

That Christ in His scope 

Will gather all earth in its pain and its sins in His arms. 


VI. St. Michael the Archangel Churchyard, West Hill, near Exeter 


NEVER had I seen so many graves so packed 
Except in France, but there men died together. 
It looked as if the village had been sacked, 
Its bodies sacked of souls in Sabbath weather. 
So still and small the place was in the sun, 
It seemed to be a lodging for the poor, 
A dormitory for the nameless one, 
Where Wandering Jews might find a welcome door 
After the countless inns along the way : . 
For tombstones there were few. Each grave was stacked 
As if it had been made but yesterday, 

. As if the earthly name that each one lacked 
Was hidden in the soul or the soul’s word, 
Sighed at the end into another air. 
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If Ahasuerus had in Exeter heard, 

Having at last by real and pitiless prayer 
Come to his right to death, he’d hurried here 
To find the anonymity of grace 

Which is man’s first return to joyous fear. 

He would have closed the shroud upon his face 
And thought as he composed himself for death : 
Here none shall read my name upon the stone 
And therefore none reject me. And my breath 
Shall wander through the stillness to‘atone 

The will to flowers perpetually. Then 

The smell of fruit shall sweeten me, till One, 
Sending His messengers abroad again, 

Summon by ‘secret name the springing bone ! 


VII. Exeter Cathedral 


Let there be profoundly said 

One word to match the meaning of this place, 

One word to match its patience, made 

Of stone humility and God face to face 

(So in the dream where men may dare that grace), 


One word that has no darkness in its praise, 
Anonymous and unafraid, 


Then shall we find ourselves again, 

As pure for Time as any flowering tree, 
As small and fruitful as the grain, 

As full of our,recurrence as the sea, 

As dressed in wonder as the child can be 
Within the shadow of its father’s knee, 
Seeing impossible truth quite plain. 


L. AARONSON. 
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LORD LOTHIAN’S AMERICAN SPEECHES} 


Tux late Lord Lothian’s American speeches constitute a fitting memorial 

to the services which he rendered to his country at. the Embassy in 

Washington during the blackest year of our history. In these fateful 
fifteen months, currents of American opinion ranged from scepticism 

regarding a ‘phoney’ war during the first eight months of waiting on 

the, western front, to feelings almost of despair regarding Britain’s 

ability to fight on, after France collapsed. But Lord Lothian’s intimate 

knowledge of the United States, gathered over a long period of years 

during frequent visits, his personal friendships with so many of her public 

men, his real affection for her people, enabled him to steer his way 

without mishap. He was especially welcome in University circles, where 

his work as Secretary to the Rhodes Trust had made him well known. 
To the groups who frequented foreign policy associations and the like, 

he had long been a familiar figure. He thus had his own “audience, and: 
although it did not represent the powerful business and industrial section 

of the American community, it provided him with a useful platform at 

a time when American opinion was morbidly suspicious of ned attempt 
at British propaganda. 

So strong indeed was this feeling that Lord Lothian strictly forbade 
any organised effort to enlighten the Americans on the British part in 
the war. The Germans, for their part, flooded the country with their 
propagandist wares. They overplayed a typically crude hand, and defeated — 
their own purpose. But in one respect, the Germans could have been 
emulated, namely in the prompt distribution of news and photographs 
of war efforts and exploits. During the first months of the war our 
caution was probably overdone. We owe much to the sympathetic 
intervention of the able corps of American correspondents in London for 
the improvement that took place later. But the fact remains that, as 
Lord Lothian properly stated to the Chicago Council of Foreign Relations 
in January, 1940, ‘if ever you (Americans) are driven to action it will not 
be because of propaganda but because of the relentless march of events.’ 

In most of his speeches, Lord Lothian never let slip the opportunity 
of bringing home to the Americans precisely where the war affected their 
own security, namely in the command of the seas. Here Lord Lothian 
was at his best, handling a theme he well understood. The independence 
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of Great Britain and the nations of the British Commonwealth, and the 

independence of the Americas, indeed the existence of the Monroe Doc- 
trine itself, had mainly depended on a Two Power Navy, based on the 
British Isles, and able completely to prevent hostile fleets from entering 
the Atlantic in time of war. A British Fleet based on Britain and guard- 
ing the entrances into the oceans, Gibraltar, Suez, etc., was worth three 
or four times as much to the security both of the British Commonwealth 
and the Americas when it was based on the European side of the Atlantic, 
as it would be if it were brought over to the American side of the ocean. 
After the fall of France, it will be recalled, the Americans -were greatly 
exercised as to whether, if Britain became untenable, the British Fleet 
would operate on their side of the Atlantic, and so help in protecting the 
U.S.A. The question was put officially when fifty American destroyers 
were transferred to the British Navy. . A pledge was then given that the 
British Fleet would never be sunk nor be surrendered. Lord Lothian 
was, however, right in reminding Americans that the Fleet would. cer- 
tainly fight to the end to defend Great Britain, which is the heart of the 
. British Commonwealth, and in pointing out the difficulty of expecting 
the British Navy, officers and men, to go to American ports, if that meant 
they had to become neutral and so be debarred from fighting for their 
* homes and for Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. In 
discussing this and cognate questions Lord Lothian was ploughing up some 
very useful ground, and this can be appreciated when we compare the 
_ facilities enjoyed to-day by the British Navy in U.S. ports and the support 
given by the U.S. Navy in keeping frée the Atlantic highway, with the 
conditions existing at that time. These speeches were a useful intro- 
duction to the masterly addresses which President Roosevelt was to 
deliver on the same subject in the first half of 1941, when he set out to 
make his people ‘ sea-base * conscious. 

In handling the theme of European wars and Germany’s part in-them, 
Lord Lothian was handicapped by doctrines affected by Liberals, or 
people with a liberal outlook, during the past’ decade and a half. The 
arguments are familiar, and I need do no more than refer to them. The 
last war (1914) is represented as having been caused by the anarchy of 
States, by competing armaments, by the absence of a supra-national 
authority which requires the submission of disputes to a third party. 
_ Liberal publicists and historians, in their desire to promote the League of 
Nations, were too prone to assume that the nations ‘ stumbled ’ into the 
_ war of 1914, and to forget that, since the time of Bismarck, Prussianised 
Germany, unlike any other country, was deliberately organising herself 
for military conquest and domination in that systematic manner peculiar 
to her character and traditions. Lord Lothian had long adopted the 
liberal interpretation; and he continued to express it in the U.S.A., 
scarcely modified by the outbreak of the Second World War in 1939. 
Democracy was blamed for its moral defect of ‘excessive pandering to 
individual and national selfishness, and the weakness of its appeals to 
public and international duty.’ He referred to the passion for national 
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sovereignty afflicting the democracies. All this is very hard on the 
democracies. The passion which possessed them after 1918 was to make 
a success of the League of Nations, and this they attempted to do at the 
cost of their own security. In pursuing a policy of good neighbourliness, 
- they reduced their armaments to so low a level that twelve European 
countries now lie prostrate under the heel of the Germans. The peoples 
of Europe had struggled to set up a new order illustrated by the League, — 
Locarno, the evacuation of the Rhineland, the Disarmament Conference. 
We know what nation smashed each of these efforts. The story goes back 
even earlier. In 1897 and in 1901 the European Powers met at the Hague 
for the purpose of limiting their sovereignties and setting up machinery 
for the pacific settlement of disputes. The same military despotism— — 
Germany—stamped on these early.strivings also. The ensuing armament 
race was the direct consequence of Germany’s love of war and her idolatry 
of the war machine. I find it, therefore, misleading to say ‘that in 1914 
‘almost: the whole of Europe was. dragged into war by that terrible 
military time-table—the time-table which always appears when nations 
are living in anarchy and have to form alliances for national defence.’ 
This is to mistake the effect for the cause, and to build up abstract doctrine 
on erroneous thinking. 

It was this doctrine that led Lord Lothian astray when he visited 
Berlin in January 1935. Interpreting Germany’s past in the light ‘of © 
these principles, he wrote in The Times after his return as follows : 

‘ The central fact in Europe to-day is that Germany does not want war 
and is prepared to renounce it absolutely as a method of settling disputes — 
with her neighbours, provided she is given real equality.’ To doubters 
regarding the utility of a new peace pact, he would reply : 


There is the emphatic declaration of Herr Hitler himself, the undisputed 
leader of Germany to-day. ‘ He has said explicitly to me, as he has also said 
publicly, that what Germany wants is equality, not war, that she is prepared 9 
absolutely to renounce war. ‘ 


-He then instanced Hitler’s pact with Poland, and his renunciation of 
any claim to Alsace-Lorraine, and ‘ finally and most vital, he will pledge 
Germany not to. interfere with his beloved Austria by force.’ Lothian 
then added that it would not be prudent to line up the Powers against 
Germany ; she should be treated as a good neighbour rather than as a — 
dangerous animal, and he recommended the adoption of the principle of — 
equality of armaments and the removal of Part V (the military restric- — 
tions) of the Treaty of Versailles. 

It is tragic that Lord Lothian after a day’s visit to Germany—he 
knew neither the country nor the language—could write so confidently 
on matters so closely affecting the destiny of Britain. With regard to 
the U.8.A., for instance, he would never have dreamt of applying a priori 
reasoning in this way ; he was a serious student of America, and in order 
to appreciate what Americans were doing and thinking, he would pay 
prolonged visits, and would even go so far as to ask the man in the street, 
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the porter, the shoe-shine, etc., what he thought of things... It would 

have been better if, in his Berlin visit, he had allowed himself to be 

guided by the views of Mr. Norman Ebbutt, the Times correspondent, 

a man of unusual ability and judgment, whose knowledge of the Germans 

and of German psychology was based on more than ten years’ residence 
- in that country. . 

Because of his past views, Lord Lothian’s speeches suffered somewhat . 
in boldness, vigour and concreteness in regard to German affairs, Had 
he lived, he would—there is no doubt—have fully overcome these handi- 
caps. His last speech (December 11th, 1940), which he was tao ill to 
deliver, was indeed a very fine achievement. His analysis of National 
Socialism can hardly be surpassed, and here for the first time he refers to 
it as ‘ the reassertion of the strongest tradition in German and Prussian 
history, belief in the all-powerful military State. . . .. He was evidently 

. conscious’ of the illusions which so many people with a liberal outlook 
had entertained. 


We have almost lost the capacity [said Lord Lothian], to understand that 
war and Soa can be regarded and preached as heroic legitimate aims in 
themselves. . . . I repeat it is almost impossible for us to believe that such a 

. programme can make the central purpose of a modern nation. 


This is a cry from the heart of a disillusioned man, and as one who in 
-a humbler capacity shared the wishful thinking of so many Liberal 
_ illusionists, I equally regret that we failed to realise that never at any 
time was anything else preached by the people who mattered in Germany. 
Our responsibility is a heavy one, but heavier and more inexplicable is 
that: of the British Government which ignored the direct and explicit 
warnings of Sir Horace Rumbold, Sir Eric Phipps, and other experts. 

Lord Lothian’s final words illustrate the evolution of his views, his 
increase in stature, and express the highest statesmanship : 


All real hope depends on some form of co-operation between the United 
States and the British Commonwealth of Nations. Even if we win total victory 
there will be no chance of immediately creating an effective League of Nations. 
There will be nothing in Europe from which to make it. A majority of the 
younger generation who have been edugated in such brutish doctrines as blood 

‘and earth, that. might is right, that Jews are social poison, or that business 
men are hyenas only fit for destruction. . . . The plain truth is that peace 
and order always depend not on disarming police, but on there being an over- 
whelming power behind just law. The only place where that power can be 
found behind the laws of the liberal and democratic world is the United States 
and Great Britain supported by the Dominions and some other free nations. 
The only nucleus round which a stable peaceful democratic world can be built 
after this war is if the United States and Great Britain possess between them 
more aeroplanes, ships of war, and key positions of world power .’. . than 
any possible totalitarian rival. . . . Lhavedone. . . . If you back us you won’t 
be backing a quitter. - 

T. P. Conweti-Evans. 
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._MARIA THERESA OF AUSTRIA 


By temperament Maria Theresa, the only woman ruler of the Habsburg 
dynasty, seemed suited for a backwater of history. She would have been 
an ideal ruler of some unobtrusive principality, where politics were left 
to her ministers and where she could have devoted her great energies to 
bringing up her sixteen children, assisting the local Roman Catholic 
Bishop, obeying her husband and to organising her reform movements, 
such as her ‘ Chastity Commission.’ In’a small kingdom she would not 
have been conspicuous in resenting the progress of her age, and no one - 
would have commented on her intolerant attitude towards the enlighten- 
ment, of the eighteenth century. But she was not destined to govern a 
small country. She was born in 1716 into an age of tremendous social 
and political upheavals ; she had to deal with explosive contemporaries 
like Frederick of Prussia and Catherine of Russia ; she faced the Seven 
Years’ War and the rise of Prussia, she witnessed the growth of those- 
revolutionary ideas which she -hated, and she died in 1780, nine years | 
before the outbreak of the French Revolution which finally swept away 
her own daughter Marie Antoinette. 

_In the eighteenth century several outstanding women created their 
own sphere of influence ; one might almost say that they created for 


themselves new personalities, A Mademoiselle Poisson changed herself | 


into a Madame de Pompadour ; an insignificant Prussian and Protestant 
Princess, Sophie Zerbst, became the very Russian and very significant 
Catherine the Great. - Maria Theresa of Austria, by nature a Hausfrau 
and an obedient wife, altered the pattern of her nature by the strength of 
her character. What she lacked in imagination and quickness of grasp, 
she made up in thoroughness and indomitable self-discipline ; she had 
no genius, but a tremendous capacity for hard work, and her failure to 
understand peoplé and situations was often an asset, for it saved her the © 
anxiety of conflicts. She rarely hesitated, because her religious attitude 
made her sure what she must do. -‘ Would you permit everyone to act 
according to his fantasy ?’ she once wrote to Joseph, her son and heir. 
“If there were no fixed cult, no subjection to the Church, where would 
we be ?’ 

Throughout her life, Maria Theresa’s ruling passion was her devotion 
to her Habsburg Family. Austria and the Family were identical in her 
mind. She might have paraphrased Louis XIV, ‘ L’état, c’est moi,’ by 
saying, ‘ L’état, c’est la Famille.’ James Bryce included Maria Theresa 
‘ when he wrote of the Habsburgs that ‘they cared for nothing, sought 
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nothing, used the Empire for an instrument for nothing but the attain- 
ment of their personal or dynastic aims.’ For the sake of the Family she 
pushed her children into unhappy marriages—tu felix Austria nube— 
and she-took it for granted that every Austrian ruler must be elected 
Holy Roman Emperor. Albrecht, Duke of Austria, had established this 
precedent in 1438, and naturally Maria Theresa did not realise that 
perhaps, as Voltaire remarked, that Empire was no longer ‘ Holy or 
_ Roman.’ e 
Maria Theresa’s father, Charles VI, was equally cons¢giqus of his 
' Habsburg heritage, and this consciousness was painful to him, because 
for the first time since the Family’s rise to power no male heir was in 
sight. In 1713 Charles privately informed his Privy Council that he had 
, decided on a ‘ Pragmatic Sanction,’ which meant that, if he died without 
a male heir, his eldest daughter was to succeed him. In 1734, when his 
third child, again a girl, was born, the Pragmatic Sanction was publicly 
announced, and Charles spent the rest of his life trying to persuade other - 
‘ European Powers to acknowledge its validity. Charles believed in treaties, 
 and-was satisfied when Spain, Russia, Prussia, England, the Netherlands, 
Denmark, Bavaria and Saxony agreed in writing to accept Maria Theresa 
as his successor. Prince Eugene, Charles’ most remarkable general, 
. tried in vain to convince the Emperor that it would be better to base the - 
Pragmatic Sanction on a reorganised army than on seals and documents. 
Despite Charles’ efforts on behalf of the Pragmatic Sanction, he 
continued to hope for a son. Maria Theresa, a healthy, kindly and rather - 
ordinary child, was not given an education suitable to’ the heir to a great 
throne. Charles seemed to feel that while Destiny might still give him 
a male heir, it would be tempting Providence to give his eldest daughter 
_ @ male education. Eminent scholars were summoned to Vienna, but 
they were told to bring her up as a womanly woman, as a graceful and 
tactful Princess. She was taught accomplishments rather than sound 
learning. The fact that later, when it became necessary, she was able to 
work systematically, was due entirely to her own will power. In her 
youth, her mind was never properly trained. She was always slow, and 
that is probably why, when she became Queen, she consistently rose at 
four in the summer and five in the winter, and worked practically all 
day. é 
Maria Theresa’s self-discipline made her hard. She was very severe 
_ with her children, and one can understand why Marie Antoinette was so 
frivolous when she finally got away from her mother. There was only one . 
human being towards whom Maria Theresa showed any real tenderness, 
and that was her husband, Francis of Lorraine, whom she married in 
1736. Francis was good-natured, commonplace, and not very intel- 
ligent ; he loved hunting and practical jokes ; he was attractive and had 
a pleasing manner. Maria Theresa’s devotion to her Cause, that is to 
say the Family, prompted her virtually to.exclude him from her govern- 
ment, but she called him her co-Regent and liked to pretend to herself. 
that he was.a man of great brains and dominating personality. She- 
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obeyed him in the home, she sought his advice about things that did not 
matter, and he was undoubtedly the centre of all her human affections. 

' In politics she asserted herself, almost as soon as she came to the 
throne. Charles VI died of ptomaine poisoning } on October 20th, 1740, 
six.months before Maria Theresa’s first son, Joseph, was born and the 
male succession again secured in Austria. Maria Theresa herself was ill 
when she succeeded her father, but she ignored her personal condition 
then as always. _As she grew older she began to take it for granted that 
she would infallibly be ill, before or after a confinement, whenever momen- 
tous events demanded her full strength and attention. 

She inherited a very poor country. In the course of his wars, her 

: father had lost Sicily, Naples and large sections of Serbia, and the taxes 
-from these possessions had ceased. Austria was still heavily in debt 
from the Turkish War. The harvests had been unusually bad, and the 

country was threatened. with a serious food shortage. Maria Theresa’s 

ministers were old men—the youngest was over sixty—and lacked the 

resilience necessary to deal with these urgent problems. Nor were they 


all honest ; Sinzendorff, the Chancellor, for instance, was known to have © 


accepted bribes. Francis was not much help to her ; Austrians as a whole 
distrusted him as a ‘ foreigner,’ and his jovial manner had not made him 
popular. 

Yet her difficulties in Austria were small as compared with her out- 
standing task in Europe: to make the European Powers acknowledge 
her succession in fact, as they had done on paper. If England, Holland and 
Prussia at first seemed inclined to recognise her sovereignty, Charles of 
Bavaria actively opposed her and succeeded in having himself elected as 
Holy Roman Emperor.i in succession to her father: while two months after 
her own accession she was to experience the greatest shock of her life. 
On December 14th, 1740, without declaring war, Frederick of Prussia 
left Berlin with his armies to invade the Austrian province of Silesia. 

Maria Theresa had heard disquieting rumours about his preparations 
for war, but she herself was too honest and too trusting to believe in such 
an act of treachery. Her judgment of others was simple : she had always 
thought of Frederick as a musical youth, who was bullied by his father 
because he hated army life, a young man who cared more for French 
poetry than politics. It was not easy for her to realise that one human 
being could be mdde up of contradictory elements. Another factor made 


it hard for her to understand what was happening: her history tutors . 


had consistently described Prussia as a small state, a grateful protégé of 
the Habsburgs. Besides, after her father’s death, Frederick had sent a 
special emissary to Vienna, to acknowledge her sovereignty. 

By December, however, Maria Theresa had become seriously suspi- 
cious of Frederick. On December 20th, a week after he had marched on 
Silesia, as she was to learn later, a special Prussian envoy, Gotter, came 
to Vienna and she refused to receive him. Francis was sent to interview 
him, and the Queen listened at the door. A record of the conversation 

1 «A dish of mushrooms,’ said Voltaire, ‘ changed the history of Europe.’ 
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has been preserved. Frederick obviously intended to prevent her from 
mobilising even her inadequate army until he had ‘ conquered ’ Silesia. 


I bear [Gotter told Francis] in one hand the salvation of the House:of Habs- 
burg ; in the other the Imperial Crown for Your Highness. The treasury of the 
King, my master, is at the service of the Queen ; he will also secure her the 
assistance of his allies, England, Holland, and Russia. In return, he demands 
the whole of Silesia, and nothing less. The King’s determination is immovable. 


Maria Theresa’s answer showed that Frederick was not the only 
young ruler to startle his contemporaries. If any of her colleagues on the 
thrones of Europe had expected to find her a weak, frightened and helpless 
young woman, who listened at doors but was afraid to make decisions 
by herself, they were disillusioned. The answer which she sent Frederick 
was neither weak nor frightened; the Habsburg stubbornness was 
reflected in it. She ordered Gotter ‘to return to his master and tell him 
that as long as one Prussian soldier remained in Silesia, she would rather 
perish than negotiate with the King of Prussia.’ 


The signal of war was given to Europe [wrote Sir Thomas Robinson, the 
English Ambassador in Vienna], the different powers were everywhere sounding, 
‘negotiating, and intriguing to arrange their parties, and to form alliances ; 
but the troops of no power were prepared ; none were provided with ammuni- 
tion ; and the King of Prussia profited by the crisis to execute his far-reaching 
projects. 

Frederick owed his success in both Silesian Wars to the army created 
by his father, to the genius of his generals, and to the inefficiency of the 
Austrian war machine. ‘I well understand,” Maria Theresa wrote sadly 
during the war, ‘ that everything we do is done too slowly. Our slowness 
will always be our destruction, we never nt a in & hurry to perform the 
tasks which are obviously most necessary.’ 

Austria had little chance of success in either of her wars with Prussia, 
for Bavaria attacked her at the same time. France, too, became involved 
in what came to be known as the War of the Austrian Succession. Maria 
Theresa’s armies drove back the French, but Frederick then threatened 
to reinforce them, and in 1848 Maria Theresa had to surrender Silesia 
‘irrevocably ’.in the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. Had she refused, 
Frederick would have nullified the earlier Treaty of Dresden (1745) in 
which he had acknowledged her sovereignty in return for Silesia. As a 
gesture, he also arranged for Francis to beelected as Emperor, and this 
was some slight comfort to Maria Theresa, though it was extremely 
-humiliating for her to realise that this office had been acquired by her 
husband with the help of the ‘ Prussian-upstart.’ 

Nothing ever really consoled Maria Theresa for the loss of Silesia ; 
she was never resigned to this defeat. But she had learned. bitter lessons 
during the Silesian Wars. “She and Kaunitz, her eccentric but brilliant 
Foreign Minister, realised that Prussia, rising to power, was Austria’s 
chief enemy and not France, the Habsburgs’ most dangerous enemy for 
200 years. Maria Theresa was aware that Frederick’s growing ascendency 
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had completely altered the political alignment of Europe. To combat |. 
Prussia successfully in the future the Maritime Powers would be lest | 
useful allies than in the past, as the next: war would obviously be foughs 

out in the centre of the Continent. 

Maria Theresa, whose aversion to revolutionary changes in moral 
and intellectual values was increasing, accepted the idea of a diplomati¢ 
revolution without hesitation. She sent Kaunitz to France to pave the 
way for the rapprochement between that country and Austria. She even 
allowed him to associate with Madame de Pompadour, whose very 
existence at the Court shocked her profoundly, and for the sake of her 
Cause she sent a toa miniature of herself to the French King’s 
mistress. 

While Kaunitz, in Paris, was progressing towards the alliance which 
finally matured in 1756, Maria Theresa, in Vienna, was stubbornly pre- 
paring for the next war against le méchant homme, as she always cailed 
Frederick of Prussia. She introduced a ten years plan, known to history 
‘as the.‘ Ten Year Recess,’ and reorganised her country’s military, fiscal, 
social and political departments. 


: Maria Theresa [Frederick the Great wrote in his Histoire de Mon.Temps], 
prepared in the secrecy of the Cabinet those great projects which she afterwards 
' earried out. She introduced order and economy, unknown to her predecessors, 
into her country’s finances. . . . She had learned that it was necessary to 
introduce a better discipline into her army . . . which acquired under her 
auspices such a degree of perfection as it had never attained under any of her 
predecessors, and this woman accomplished designs worthy of a great man. 


The decade before the outbreak of the Seven Years: War in 1756 } 
was the last really hopeful period of Maria Theresa’s reign, for though 
she was supported in this world war by France, Sweden, Saxony and 
Russia, Frederick of Prussia was the military victor inthe end, and 
England the country to make the most tangible gains. Frederick’s 
victory was the greatest tragedy of Maria Theresa’s life; England’s 
success on the American Continent and elsewhere represented an almost 
equal blow.- For England represented to her all she most disliked and 
feared in political life; England represented democracy. ‘ Almost all 
the English,’ she once wrote to her son Joseph, ‘ are deists, infidels and 
free thinkers. I tremble lest intercourse with such a nation should shake 
your belief in everything sacred to Catholics.’ 

The fact that Joseph was indeed ‘ infected ’ by the more ibowed: views 
of the times was one of the most grievous disappointments of Maria 
Theresa’s later years. She had always lived outside her age, untouched 
by new ideas, and now she felt alone and deserted. She was for a time 
completely broken by the death of her husband in 1765. She draped her 
apartments in black and had her hair cut short as a symbol of her despair. 
In the fly leaf of her prayer book she wrote: ‘. . . My happy married 
life lasted 29 years, 6 months, and 6 days ; this is 335- months, 1,540 
weeks, 10,781 days and 258,744 hours.’ 
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‘ Gradually her mind régained its balance, and she was able to meet the 
last two defeats of her life with courage and great dignity. One was a 


| _moral defeat: the Partition of Poland in 1772. Frederick the Great and 


Catherine of Russia had so arranged matters that Austria was forced - 
' either to agree to the Partition or go to war. Maria Theresa’s armies 
were in no condition to fight ; the loss of life during the Seven Years’ 
War had been terrible. ‘I am utterly depressed by our critical situation,’ 
she wrote to Joseph, ‘ by day and by night I can think of nothing else 
in my efforts to find a remedy.’ But there was no remedy, and she had 
to sign the Partition. When she placed her signature on this disgraceful 
document, she struck out the word ‘ legitimate claims ’ ( ig) 
which Catherine and Frederick had inserted, and she remarked that this 
Treaty was without doubt ‘ the source of future political evil.’ 

Maria Theresa never ceased reproaching herself for having signed it. 
She felt that she had sirmed as a Christian and as a Monarch, that she had 
failed in her sacred mission to uphold not only the territory but the 
integrity of the Habsburg dynasty. ‘A ruler,’ she wrote, harshly con- 
demning herself, ‘has no greater rights than a private individual,’ and 
to her the Partition was a common theft. 

Maria Theresa’s last struggle with Prussia was the short War of the 
Bavarian Succession which ended in May, 1779, and which Joseph had 
urged her to undertake. Again Frederick was victorious, and when the 
Treaty of Peace was signed, Maria Theresa wrote to Kaunitz: ‘ To-day 
I have ended my career. Whatever else I may do in my life will not be 
particularly important.’ She knew that this Peace of Teschen terminated 
her lifelong struggle with Frederick, and that she had lost. By this 
» Peace, Prussia, now a Great Power, had for the first time fought on the 
side of one of the Electoral States against Austria. The other German 
states were beginning to look to Prussia instead of to Austria for guidance 
and protection. The Peace of.Teschen was the first step towards. that 
Second German Reich which had its beginnings in the Deutscher Fuersten- 
bund founded by Frederick the Great in 1785, and culminated in the 
Proclamation at Versailles in 1871. 

Maria Theresa died on November 29th, 1780. Her people felt little 
grief at her passing, for they resented her severity, and it was known that 
Joseph, who proclaimed religious freedom in Austria:a year later, was 
more tolerant and liberal-minded than his mother. Her Church, too; was 
not quite just to her. Pope Pius VI would not allow her to be buried 
by his legate in Vienna with the pomp usually shown a deceased Catholic 
-monarch, for, so the Pope declared, such honours were not meant for 
women. Ironically enough, her enemy Frederick of Prussia, was one 
_ of the few contemporaries who sincerely appreciated what she had dene 

for her country. ‘ After the death of Charles VI,’ Frederick wrote, 
‘Europe thought that Austria was lost. A woman, however, raised this 
country again, and maintained its position with firmness.’ 


MarGaRret GOLDSMITH. 
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IN a well-known address to German workmen, Hitler declared 
that this was a war between the equal socialist order of 
Germany and the iniquitous plutocracy of England. Nazi 
Germany represented a world governed by the sons of the 
people ; Britain a world governed by the sons of a stupid 
aristocracy and by finance magnates; and Britain went to 
war because she feared that the Nazi system would spread to 
her people. It would be absurd to analyse the claim of the 
Nazis to be the true democrats. But it is true that this is a 
war not so much between nations as between two funda- 
mental outlooks. The difference; however, between the two 
belligerents goes deeper than the social system, and touches 
the very roots of political and spiritual life. 

The political aspect is the easier to define. It is the 
struggle between democracy and tyranny, that age-long 
struggle which goes back 2,500 years to the days when the 
Greek city-states were working out the basis of political 
freedom. It is transparently clear that the ‘new order’ 
which Hitler’s loudspeakers proclaim is nothing else than a 
relapse into the tyrannical control which was imposed by the 
militarist empires of antiquity on subject peoples. And on 
our, side there is a rapidly growing realisation that the 
democracy which must be established for the free peoples 
must secure something larger than the personal freedom of 
conscience, speech, thought and association which the- last 
century achieved in Europe and America. 

It must aim at economic as well as political freedom and- 
a sure equality of opportunity; and it must prevent any 
exploitation by powerful groups and individuals for their 
own interest. The new democratic society which is envisaged, 
however sketchily, in the recent declarations of members of 
the British Cabinet, is to be based on co-operation and not 
on competition. That society will embrace not only the 
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British peoples and, let us hope, the United States, with 
which we are daily forging new links ; but all the peoples of 
Europe and of the British coloured Empire who wish to be 
associated with us. 
The content of the spiritual struggle which is the most 
significant of all, is much more indefinite, particularly on our 
side. -It is possible to say what is the new spiritual order of 
the Nazis and the totalitarian States in general. It is not yet 
possible to say what is the new spiritual order towards which 
the Western democracies and the fighters for freedom in the. 
countries now under the Nazi yoke are groping. The Nazi 
spiritual, like its political, heaven, is the State, the God- 
State. As its political order is a relapse into ancient tyranny, 
so its religious idea is a conscious relapse into ancient 
paganism, combined with the ferocious denial of the Christian 
ethic and of a. common humanity. Our enemy has spread 
amongst his own people, and is trying to imipose upon the 
world, a- revolutionary idea which is directed against the 
foundation of what we still call the Christian European 
civilisation. That campaign, too, is not restricted to the 
period of the war. It was being waged before.the war ; and, 
unless it is checked by a spiritual counter-revolution, will 
inform the conditions of the world after the end of the war. 
It denies the value of the individual personality, and claims 
the complete subordination of the individual to the absolute 
State. It-is based in Germany on the principles of blood, 
soil and race; outside Germany, on the idea of a Chosen 
People, Herrenvolk, in its crudest connotation. When he first 
published the programme of the National Socialist Party in 
1923, Hitler declared: ‘ We will have. no other god but 
Germany alone”; and his philosopher, Alfred Rosenberg, _ 
wrote some years later : 


To-day the new faith is awakening, the myth of the blood ; the 
faith by which the divine essence of men is defended through Nordic 
blood. The Nordic blood constitutes the mystery which has 
replaced and overcome the old sacraments. 


That faith inevitably has led to the worship of the Fuehrer 
of the State as a divine and infallible being. 

The other great totalitarian Power, the Soviet Union, 
while starting from different principles based on class rather 
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than race and soil, and while professing a supernational 


aniversal creed, has, by its doctrine of the subordination of . 


the individual to the Communist state,-and by its revolutionary 
attack upon the older established creeds, reached much the 
same position. It, too, has converted the founder:of the new 
order, Lenin, into a divine personage, to whom all the people 
pay worship. 

It is amazing that Seiiaioni reverting to a crude paganism, 
which civilised men were thought to have discarded centuries 

‘ago, should have captured the minds of two of the most 
intellectual peoples of Europe. We say nothing of the third 
people under a tyranny, the Italians, who have been in the 
forefront of European civilisation for over 2,000 years. 
Although in outward seeming the religion of the State has 
been established in Fascist italy as in Nazi ‘Germany; and 
Mussolini: has proclaimed that ‘the national deed ’ is divine, 
it is apparent that the new creed has not obtained a hold over 
the mass of the Italian people in anything like the same 
measure. The Christian Church still holds sway over the 
minds of a great Catholic community ; the State has not dared 
to attack its doctrines and its- institutions with the same 
violence and thoroughness, and the struggle between the 
State and the Church is less openly waged. ‘But in the Nazi 
Reich and in the Soviet Union the revolutionary State and 
the enthroned Party have for the time crushed out their 
spiritual as well as their political rivals, and the mass of the 

‘people worship as they are bid. The Bishop of Chichester, 
in his study on Christianity and World Order, recognised that 
thé totalitarian States, by the very absoluteness of their 
‘demand, fill the religious vacuum. 

They are, in fact, pseudo-religions ; they are religions of the 
baser sort. They appeal to the lower side of men’s nature, to class 
instincts, to the instincts of blood or race, to the passions of the 
herd. But, with that great limitation, they superficially gratify 
the instinct for worship and sacrifice. 


The breakdown of the hold of the Christian Churches over 
all sections and classes of the people, which has been one of 


the outstanding features of the social and spiritual history of | 


the last half century, has left that void. And the experience 
of the last decades, particularly of the twenty years of uneasy 
_ armistice, has proved tragically that man is not only a social 
being, as Aristotle. said, but also a theological being. He 
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must have a supreme Power to worship, an object of adora- 
tion. ‘The spirit, no less than nature, abhors a vacuum, and 
religion is a necessary element in any organic society. The 
Nazi Party, in its fanaticism for the new religion of the 
German race and the God-State, has pursued. a relentless 
fight against the established religions of the Reich. It has 
’ carried to a new intensity the Kulturkampf which was waged 
by Bistharck against the Catholic Church. The story of the 
persecution of that Church in the Third Reich has been 
recently told in a translation of Der Todfeind des Christentums, 
which sets out fully the documents of the relations between 
National Socialism and the Catholic Church from 1933. It 
is a story that bears comparison with the persecution of the 
Jews in Germany, although the methods used had to be 
less brutal, though not less systematic. Germany has pro- 
duced a Gétterdammerung in the Wagnerian image: the 
Church and the Synagogue have gone down in fire. — It 
may. be noted.that the two persecutions are combined in a 
personal way : that the Pope has been constantly attacked in 
the Nazi press as the Chief Rabbi: priests and Jews are 
linked together as the arch-enemies: and Cardinal Faul- 
haber, the outspoken head of the Church in Bavaria, whose 
lectures on Judentum, Christentum and Deutschtum were a 
sensation in 1933, was pilloried as ‘ the friend of the Jews 
who gives the hand of friendship to Moscow.’ 

The two Popes- who have occupied the See of Rome 
during these years have in Encyclicals sought to stem the 
attacks and hearten the members of the Church. The most 
striking of these addresses was the encyclical Mit brennender 
Sorge, on the constitution of the Church in Germany, which 
was given, at the Vatican by Pius XI in Mareh, 1937, and sets: 
out ‘the deep anxiety and growing dismay with which we 
have watched the Church treading the way of the Cross.’ 
A faithful remnant has kept up resistance, the protagonist.for 
freedom of conscience. ~ 

The attacks on the Protestant and Evangelical Churches 
in Germany were not less virulent and systematic, with the 
difference only that they were a more internal matter because 
the German Protestant Church was national. The attempt 
was made to dragoon the Protestant pastors by the appoint- 
ment of a Reichbishop, and by requiring all the clergy to 
take the oath of allegiance to the Fuehrer. In the Protestants 
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_ as in the Catholic community, a number of brave and stout,. 
hearts, banded in the Confessional Church, resisted the tyranny 
of the State. Foremost among them was Pastor Niemoeller, 
one of the heroes of the last war, who was acquitted by a 
Nazi tribunal of the chatge of treason, but still languishes in 
a jail because he would not bow the knee to Baal. 

It is a reflection on the half-conscious blindness of the 
English people towards the Nazi régime during the first six 
years of its power, that, while the ruling classes. here were 
repelled by the anti-Christian and anti-God campaign of the 
Bolshevists in the Soviet Union, only a-small minority were 
mindful of the anti-Christian and anti-God campaign of the 
Nazis in Germany. 

So much for the new religious and spiritual order, and 
the attempt to crush out the old religious and spiritual order, 
in Germany. . What of religion and the spiritual movement . 
in the democratic countries which claim to uphold our 
Western Christian civilisation? The truth is that in those 
countries, as in Germany, the hold of the established creeds 
has been steadily diminishing since the beginning of the 
century ; and the society which still proclaims and regards 
itself.as Christian has, in fact, become in its political and 
social relations a secular State. Hence, in these times of 
stress and terrific trial, a great portion of the people have 
been left with a feeling of impotence and isolation, and 
moral, as well as spiritual and social, insecurity. One has 
only to talk to-day with the crowds gathered in shelters in 
our big cities at night, to realise how lacking is the conscious- 
ness of guidance. It is remarked thfat the cardinal mistake of 
our civilisation has been the eager expansion of man’s power 
over inanimate things and over human life itself, without 
any serious concern to secure that the vision of the things for 
which power can be used shall be enlarged and illuminated 
step by step with the power to accomplish the ends desired. 
The spiritual vacuum, caused by the loss of faith in the old 
creeds, has here not been filled either by the religion of the 
State or by any popular spiritual movement. The vacuum 
remains. As the Bishop of Chichester, in the book men- 
tioned, has put it: 


Christian belief and morality-are no longer the basis of Western 
civilisation. That civilisation has lost its basis. . . . In the midst 
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of the great accumulation of material prosperity the spiritual life 
has grown dim, and the sense of the spiritual community has sunk 
to a very low level. 


Movements like the Oxford Group and the Christian Science 
Church have helped thousands of individuals, but they have 
not given—they hardly seek to give—a basis of faith to the 
general community. 

When, at the end of the World War in 1918, the statesmen 
and thinkers set themselves to lay the foundation of a new 
political and social order, and to establish a sure safeguard 
for international peace, they claimed in the preamble to the 
Covenant of the League of Nations that one of the purposes 


‘of the League was to uphold the same standards of honour 


and ethics in the affairs of nations as in other matters. They 
failed, however, to give to the countries and peoples in the 
League a spiritual idea which would inspire the political 
body ; and without a soul the League inevitably declined and 
fell from. its major purpose. The Christian Churches, it is. 
true, welcomed the League, and made its support a part of 
their guidance to their flocks. And they set up a kind of 
corresponding union of faiths. All the non-Roman Churches 
were gathered in a Union for Life and Work which adopted 
the aims of the League; and Pope Pius XI, who was first 
aloof because the Holy See was excluded from the peace 
settlement, later, in 1936, when Spain threatened to retire 
from the League, declared that he had always tried to prepare ~ 
man spiritually for it. ‘The attitude of most men, however, 
was expressed by Clemeneeaus : “I like the League, but I 
do not believe in it.’ No re-statement of the Christian ethic 
was made the basis of the reconstruction of society, no 
teaching of humanity called the victorious democracies to 
recognise that the world was one neighbourhood to which - 
the law of ‘loving thy neighbour’ applied. After the great 
struggles of mankind there is expectation of.a quickening of 
the human soul. So, as John Buchan pointed out, after the 
war against Spain, we had in Elizabethan England a Puritan 
kindling of the religious consciousness ; after the Napoleonic 
Wars the Evangelical Missions of the nineteenth century ; 
but after the Great War of 1914-1918 we had no such fruit. 

The last two decades have witnessed, indeed, a variety of 
efforts to bring together representatives of the religions of the 
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world in the common cause of peace and social justice. The 
outcome of these efforts has been a series of Conferences, 
which pfoduced fine-sounding declarations of the spirit of 
humanity, but did not succeed in exercising permanent 
influence on political movements. The co-operation of the 
religions in the establishment of an international social 
organism, which should have been the accompaniment of the 
international political organ, was lacking. There. was no 
‘ mystique’ for a new order; and steadily and surely the 
generation after the war relapsed into the old order—minus 
something. As in military preparation, the speed of the evil 
force was the greater. 

An international group at Geneva, which examined the 
causes of the peace failure in that period, 1919-1939, has 
concluded that the post-war settlement broke down because 
it ‘reflected, rather than transcended, the contradiction 
inherent in Western society.’ It did not point towards a pew 
spiritual integration, but tried to continue an order of life 
which was itself in process of disintegration. A fundamental 
change in international relations proved impossible as long as 
nations did not accept corresponding changes in the ideo- 
logical structure of their national life. Some fresh, some 
dynamic religious force was required to move the peoples 
and statesmen to an active consciousness of the brotherhood 
of men. And that fresh dynamic force, deriving from the 
essential Hebrew and Christian ethic, which has been the . 
professed basis. of European society, and which thas extended 
professedly into a world society, is still to be found. The 
Geneva gtoup have pointed out again that the present 
threatened disintegration of the Western world cannot be 
held up by the suppression of the revolt of certain ideologies 
—as in the Communist, Fascist and Nazi States—against 
European tradition, but only by releasing sufficient spiritual 
energies to arrive at a new integration. They end pessi- 
-mistically because they do not see how the disintegrating 
civilisation of to-day may come to a new unity : 


No one who faces realistically the spiritual situation, who 
measures the depth of the gulf which separates the various édeo- 
logical groupings from each other, and who.is aware of the work 
of spiritual destruction which has.been achieved in many nations, 
can dare to speak confidently of the possibility of achieving a new 
universalism. 
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Yet some more hopeful signs are apparent of the creation 
of a spiritual force in the democratic countries, which may 
give a faith to those fighting for the freedom of the individual 
personality and of the national group., In the first place, the 
need of a spiritual awakening is now recognised by thinking 
‘men and women much more clearly than it was during and 
at the end of the last war. Secondly, the cleavage that has 
existed for centuries between the Catholic and the Protestant . 
Churches is likely to be bridged at last in the common recog- 
nition of the peril to the moral foundations of society. A 
World Council of Churches was established before the’ out- 
break of the war and comprised all but the Roman com- 
munity. It aimed at the reassertion of the single Christian 
commonwealth of the Middle Ages; and since the outbreak 
of war, the Pope has shown a desire for the fuller union. In 
his allocution to the Cardinals at Christmas 1939, where he 
set out the five conditions of a just peace, he declared that the 
last condition was submission to that spirit which alone can | 
give life, authority and binding force to the dead letter of 
international agreements.’ The governors of the peoples 
‘must be guided by that universal love which is the most 
general expression of the Christian ideal, and which, there- 
fore, may setve as a common ground for those’ who have not 
the blessing of shating the same faith with us.’ 

A year later, those principles uttered by the Pope were 
adopted by the heads of the Chutches in England, and 
supplemented by other principles touching more definitely 
the reform of our own social order. 


An extreme inequality of wealth and possessions should be 
abolished. Every child, regardless of race or class, should have 
equal opportunities of education ‘suitable for the development of 
his capacities. The resources of the earth should be used as God’s 
gifts to the whole human race, and with due regard for the needs 
of present and future generations. 


These declarations are still somewhat nebulous, but they 
represent an approach to the application of the principles of a 
common humanity and of the worth of the individual. A 
way of living founded on the suprematy of the economic 
motive is contrary to God’s plan for mankind. 

The disruption of Christian society, therefore, which was 
the result of the Reformation, may at last be healed. More- 
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over, an older disruption of forces which hold the faith in the 
one universal God and in one humanity, the age-long conflict 
between the Church and the Synagogue, may also be healed. 
The Nazi attack on the Christian basis of society was directed 
first, and directed with utter ruthlessness and savagery, against 
-the Jews. It was openly directed against them because they 
were said to be an international people, and because Judaism | 
was the basis of humanitarian ideas that cut at the roots of 
the Nazi religion of blood and soil. The totalitarian anti- 
Semitism of the Nazis and their equation of the Christian 
Churches with the Hebraic teaching have tended to strengthen 
the movement for understanding of Jews and Christians. 
That understanding has not yet come to fruition; but 
persecution binds together its victims. The union of the 
communities which derive from the Hebraic spiritual teaching 
may engender that energy of the spirit which is required for 
the integration of the new society, and give it that spiritual 
convictian necessary to realise, on the one hand, the social 
and economic order, and to carry, on the other hand, the 
ethical principles into international relations. 

What is needed, and what appears to be growing through 
the hard school-mastering of war, is an organic sense of 
the national and world unity ‘ which claims devoted service 
by every individual and nation set in its place for the benefit 
of the whole.’ What form the living faith in humanity, 
which is required for a just world order, will take, it is 
impossible yet to predict. But this time the world war must _ 
be, as the Hebrew prophets would have -seen it, the travail 
,of the old spiritual order, ushering in the birth of a new 
spiritual order. 

NorMAN BENTWICH. 





ITALIANS IN YUGOSLAV COUNTRY 


Ir does not often happeri that the capital of a country is situated in another 
country, but now we have the spectacle of a Government so much afraid 
of its own citizens that it has been driven to this strange expedient. No 
longer may Zagreb consider herself Croatia’s capital, though through 
happy and unhappy days it has been that! for centuries. The new capital 
is Banjaluka, a small town, half.Christian, half Moslem, in Bosnia. It may 
be that in Zagreb there are half a dozen Italian families, which would have 
gtatified the new King of Croatia, nephew of the King of Italy, ex-Emperor 
of Abyssinia; but in Banjaluka he will be lucky if he finds an Italian ice- 
cream vendor. Still he has to think of the safety of his Fiihrer, the Croat 
renegade Pavelitch. The Italians have kept this ruffian in cold storage 
since 1934 when he organised the assassination of King Alexander, and it 
would be too bad if all their trouble were to be wasted. So the edict has 
gone forth that Pavelitch must remain in the Bosnian small town where, it 
seems, there is not even a competent photographer; otherwise the chief 
Italian illustrated paper, -the Ilustrazjone Italiana, of April 20th this year 
would presumably not have used in a most respectful article the identical 
_ photograph, complete with a dagger stuck in his belt, which was taken by 
the police and appeared in the League of Nations dossier presented to the 
Council and Members of the League by the Yugoslav Government in 1934. 
The Yugoslav Government then asked for his extradition, but the Italians 
replied that he could not be found, although he was living in a pleasant villa 
just outside Turin and although his daughter was educated at a fashionable 
school at the Italian Government’s expense.. The uniform he is wearing in 
that photograph is of the Ustasa, his terrorist organisation. One of his 
confederates, a certain Peritch, has been rewarded by being made Minister 
to the Quirinal and, for lack of another uniform, he made his bow in this 
costume to the King, as if that poor old gentleman had not sufficient to 
complain of. And now Mussolini has not been content with cdrving out 


.~ of Yugoslavia a Croat kingdom which the vast majority of Croats utterly 


repudiate and whose physical.and moral support are the 300 other gangsters 
whom the prudent Italian Government trained for this purpose, first in the 
Abruzzi and then inthe Lipari Islands, where, of course, they were far better 
treated than the professors, statesmen, etc., who disliked the Fascist régime 
and perhaps protested against the murder of Mateotti; the Duce has 
accepted from Pavelitch a number of Dalmatian islands and parts of the 
mainland, which is exactly as if Haw Haw were to present parts of Essex 
and Kent to Germany. The Yugoslavs will in due course take back what 
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is theirs and King Victor Emanuel will have to speak-severely to Mussolini, 
if that person is still extant, for making him look so ridiculous. 

~ { Soon after the Great War I thought it would be interesting to see how 
the Italians were conducting themselves in Dalmatia, a country with which 
I had been acquainted when it was part of the Habsburg empire. For some 
time, pending the settling of the frontiers, Italy was placed in control of a 
good deal of the mainland and of many islands. Sir Arthur Evans, whose 
knowledge of those parts was profound, could not obtain a visa for his 
passport, and at last he gave it up in despair. I, too, was held up and only 
acquired the necessary visa after a month’s exertions and the intervention 
of Lord Milner and:a sister-in-law of Lord Balfour. It turned out that the 
Italian Embassy here had frowned upon my going and when I did secure 
permission, of which I availed myself instantly, as authorities have been 
known to change their mind, I had to promise to write nothing for six 
months. 

At Split I obtained a small steamer and, coming across a certain Captain 
Pommerol, a Mauritian of imposing physique who had been sent out on | 
some mission by our War Office, I took him, his clerk and his orderly on a 
trip to the islands. The s.s. Porer, 130 tons, flew at the stern the temporary 
flag of white, blue, white, in horizontal stripes, which had been invented 
for the ships of the former Austro-Hungarian mercantile marine ; .on the 
second mast they displayed the flag of one of the Allies, and the Porer 
happened to be sailing under the red ensign. At the first place where we 
landed the Italian gendarmes were threatening to murder their young 
lieutenant, because he carried on friendly relations with the Slavs, which 
proved, said the gendarmes, that he was a Slav. Meanwhile they behaved 
to the people, regardless of our presence, with the utmost brutality: I have 
no space to give all the details. of what occurred there and on other islands, 
so that I returned to Zara, the capital and the seat of the Governor, Admiral 
Millo, a suave, bearded senator. I told him that, in order to avoid dis- 
turbances, I would on returning to the islands receive delegates of each 
party, the pro-Italian and the pro-Yugoslav, on board the Porer. Con- 
sidering that the population varied between 98 and 99 per cent. Slav, it was 
only fair to make some allowance for the other side and not be too critical 
of their representatives. But in every case the pro-Italians, whom: I always 
summoned before their opponents, turned out to be persons who under 
the former Austrian régime had been in durance for some delinquency or 
other, whereas the pro-Yugoslavs were men whose past would bear the 
closest investigation. In one place, for instance, when I, as always, first 
called on the Italian officer in command, he rather deprecated my receiving 
anyone on board. Would I like to talk to the mayor? And he touched an 
electric bell. I-asked how long this mayor had been in office and was told 
about a month, the previous one having been unsatisfactory.’.Of course 
there is something to be said for the introduction of new blood, but when 
l afterwards met the former mayor I learned that his people had kept him in 
office for a number of years, during part of which his successor had been 


kept in prison. 
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_ As we went from one island to anothet an Italian gunboat shadowed 

us; she had a journalist on board who informed the Rome papers that wé 
were agitating most reprehensibly ; nevertheless the Italian officers con- 
tinually invited us to sail in their ship and for the journey to Budevo, where 
the grotto resembles that: of Capri, I accepted their invitation. As the sea 
was calm we were able to enter the grotto in a rowing-boat and there, in 
huge red letters, ‘ Long live Yugoslavia!’ (of course in Serbo-Croat) had 
been painted on a wall, A number of women rowed out to greet us and 
strewed flowers on the sea, while the remainder of the people, standing on a 
hill, sang national songs. ‘ We must acknowledge,’ said the Italian officers, 
‘that this is a Yugoslav island,’ Their honest compatriot, Professor 
Salvemini, now in exile, has said all along that for Italy to claim the Dalma- 
tian islands or mainland had no justification. This claim is based on the 
fact that Venice held these regions centuries ago and ruthlessly exploited 
them, cutting down all the trees for her navy, so that now there are miles 
and miles of the barest Karst. ‘ But,’ urged the Fascists, ‘ what about the 
- will of the people?’ And at Fiume, for example, where the entire. hinter- 
land is Slav, a mob assembled in a street and a photograph taken of it was 
used to illustrate a pro-Italian pamphlet; underneath the photograph. it 
said ‘ plebiscito,” 

“ Ne croyez pas le pére Bonnet,’ said Montesquieu, ‘ lorsqu’il dit du mal 
de moi, ni moi-méme lorsque je dis du mal du pére Bonnet, parce que nous 
nous sommes brouillés.’ Let the reader trust in nothing but the facts and 
examine the various reasons put forward by the Italians for the cession to 
them of Dalmatia. These are geographical, botanical, historical, ethnical, 
military, naval and economic, Even in the schools of Italy they have 
taught that the Italian natural frontier is determined by the point of division 
of the waters of the Alps, although a gallantly patriotic cartographer 
mentioned by Prezzolini has produced a map with the pleasing words, ‘ The 
new natural boundaries of Italy.’ As for the argument that the flora 
resembles that of Italy, this can equally well be employed by those who 
would annex Italy to Dalmatia. The learned and impartial French historian, 
M. Emile Haumant, has pointed out that when Marmont’s Frenchmen 
arrived they found the Slav language everywhere, with the Italian by its 
side in the islands and on the coast, and all the people affirmed that they were 
brothers of the Slav beyond. With regard to the ethnical reason we would 
be flogging a dead horse ; in order to get over-the fact that the Slavs form 
98 or 99 per cent. of the population, the Italians have invented a brand new 
Dalmatian nationality. The military reason is very weak, for Italy would 
have to double her army to. defend a frontier 700 kilometres long. _ Their 
naval argument is that if the Italians had to fight on the eastern side of the 
Adriatic her sailors in the morning would have the sun in their eyes ; but 
the Yugoslavs would be similarly handicapped in the case of an evening 
battle, The sole method by, which Italy can cause her commerce to penetrate 
to the Balkans is by concluding with a friendly Yugoslavia the requisite 
treaties. s 

It was a pity that the Italians did not at least try to make themselves 
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popular. The sole money in the possession of the Yugoslavs at the end of} 
the war was in the form of Austrian notes, which if duly stamped wete legal 
tender in Yugoslavia. But when some poor peasant crossed the line of 
demarcation or landed somewhere in a boat the Italians took this money, 
tore it up and gave no receipt. One man whom I met was almost blind; 
he came with: his mother to Zara to consult an oculist. He brought with 
him practically all his fortune. Well, the Italians tore it up and told him 
testily to be gone. In one month in the Provincial Government of Split, 
136,794 crowns were taken from twenty-six rrwawtbe have all their names 
and villages. 

When Dr. Zaritch, the Bishop of Split, saw President Wilson in Paris, 
‘You have come to work and fight for the peace,’ said the bishop. 

* Yes, indeed, to fight,’ said the’ President. ‘ And I will act with all my 
energy. You must help me.’ 4 

‘I will help you,’ said the bishop, ‘ with my prayers.’ 

_ And now Slovenia, too, has come under the Italian harrow, as if it is 

not grim enough that since the Great War about a million of that worthy, 
industrious people have been forcibly incorporated. In north-eastern Italy 

these Slovenes -have not been. allowed to listen to sermons in the only | 
language they understand, while their children have been‘ punished for 

talking in their mother-tongue on the way to or from school: It is certainly 

a fact that the Slovenes are to-day less illiterate than the Italians and when 

Dr. ‘Seton-Watson alluded to this, Mr. Edmund Gardner deplored’ the 

‘Balkanic mentality that seems to afflict some Englishmen when dealing 

with these problems.’ ‘One’s reverence for Giotto, Galileo and Dante 

should not becloud one’s view of the modern world. - 

The true ethnographical boundary would be the Isonzo—not many 
Yugoslavs live to the west and not many Italians to the east of that river, 
Only in the town of Gorica do we find Italians, but its prosperity is mostly 
based on the export of fruit and vegetables from the Slovene countryside— 
soo yards from the town you find only Slovenes. In Istria the best solution — 
will be the creation of two Free States, the small one of Fiume and the } 
larger one embracing Triest and the western part of Istria. Each would 
have a mixed population ; Italians and Slavs, prosperous as of old, would 
cordially agree that the experiment of being included in Italy had been, at 
any rate, a commercial disaster. Dalthatia and her islands must, of course, 
return to Yugoslavia and this time the absurdity of excluding Zara must 
not again occur. ‘The reason for such a ridiculous decision was that in this 
provincial capital the Austrains used the Italian language‘ and their officials 
mostly came from Trento whither their fathers had migrated because they 
did not desire to live in a united Italy. Zara’s population became one- 
seventh of what it had been, even the water supply was in Yugoslavia, so that 
if it were to be turned off the people would presumably make shift with 
their maraschino. And the harbour was empty, so that when Mussolini 
sent a crane it was being said that, since it had scarcely any merchandise to 
raise from the ships, it must have come in order to raise the morale of Zara. 


Henry BAERLEIN. 





BOOK REVIEW 


The Scum of the Earth, by Arthur Koestler (Cape, 7s. 6d.). 


The Scum of the Earth is about France. It is an autobiography which takes 
us from les douceurs de la vie in the South of France just before the war, through 
. Paris and the concentration camp of Le Vernet, to the self-torment of defeat 
amongst French soldiers waiting demobilisation in the Basses Pyrenées. This 
book does much more than describe France, it: describes the behaviour of 
people under the acute stress of fear and despair. Only if we in England have 
to live in the same atmosphere as there was in. France during the war and ~ 
" survive it better than the French did, can we really judge them. Fear dominated 

France. The Right dreaded Communism and so the Left was persecuted. The 
refugees were obsessed with the idea of internment and eventual handing over 
to the Gestapo. Pétain’s maudlin, if sincere, belief, that Bolshevism was round 
every corner was as due to fear as was Jubert’s sudden change over from the 
nonchalent and noisily brilliant rich young Socialist to the man who was 
frightened of being seen with a refugee. The men interned in Le Vernet had 
their nightmares. ‘ If somebody screamed at night in our barrack, we knew 
he had dreamt of the Gestapo.. And regaining consciousness, he recognised 
with relief the smell of the rotting straw of Vernet.’ 

From the official French point of view, the Scum of the Earth were the men 
of the International Brigade, the men who in the camp of Le Vernet lived in 
Barrack No. 32—here is Koestler’s description of it. ‘No. 32 was the real 
‘inferno. It was in complete darkness and the smell was appalling. None of 
its inhabitants possessed a change of shirt or socks, and many of them had 
' actually sold their last shirt for a packet of cigarettes, and went about naked 
under a thin and ragged jacket. The barrack was infested with vermin and 
disease. Outside working hours, its inmates did odd jobs for others, washing _ 
their linen for the price of a few slices of bread, mending shoes, cleaning boots. 
They received no letters and wrote none. They lingered about the camp, 
picking up cigarette ends out of the mud and from the concrete floors of the 
latrines, where most were to be found. Even the most wretched of the other 
hutments looked upon these with a mixture of horror and dismay.’ The Scum 
of the Earth were the men at whom the French crowd stared at in disgust when 
they were taken in chars-a-banc through Paris after spending three nights in a 
coal cellar without being allowed even to wash their hands. I’m not sure that 
to Koestler the Scum of the Earth were not the privileged, plutocratic and 
parcelled class of his fellow-inmates of Le Vernet, who through bribery and 
_ bullying organised the unequal distribution of the very inadequate commodities 

of the camp. 

Perhaps the book gives a too realistic picture of France. Chiefly by dialogue 
or lightly written descriptions of incidents Koestler gives to the reader a com- 
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plete cross-section of the characters and types familiar to those who have live 
in happier days in France. The same qualities and defects are there—th 
sentry on guard at Roland Garros, the patronne of the dairy whose. husban 
could not even get the right medicine to cure his boils in the Maginot Lin 
Madame Corniglion who tried to get the figs off her tenant’s trees before the} 
did, the Agent who arrested Koestler and later asked for a copy of his boo 
to give to his wife, even Adjutant Pernod who enjoyed the amateur satiric: 
show put up by section C of Le Vernet on the appalling conditions in the camp 
‘Back in Paris after his release from Le Vernet, in the beginning of 194 
Koestler describes how outwardly ‘nothing had changed—at least . no 
perceptibly. Mme. Suchet’s husband was still curing his boils in the Magina 
Line. Mme. Tabouis still explained in L’@uvre that, according to the lates 
information in well-informed political circles in Stockholm, which had reache 
her through diplomatic channels from Ankara, Hitler had spent a sleeple 
night. ‘Laval, Bonnet, Doriot, Luchaire, de Brinon were still at liberty, an 
Pétain was still French Ambassador in Madrid and accepted invitations. t 
dinners at which von Stohrer, the German Ambassador, was also present. Th 
best broadcast in French still came from Radio Stuttgart, and Radio Paris stil 
- provided retired mattresses with an old age pension for singing Parlez 
d'amour and Au temps des cerises. The French soldier’s pay was still $d. and hi 
wife’s allowance still about 1s. a day, and the theatres, boites, and restaurant 
de luxe were still overcrowded. The censorship continued to suppress Kerillis 
Cassandra-cries against the traitors in the Ministries, and he still went. o 
publishing his paper with a blank column over his name in place of the editorial 
The Ministry of Information in the Hotel Continental was still familiarly called 
“‘ The Brothel,” the Press was still threshing the straw of Patience, Disciplingyy 
and Faith. President Lebrun still opened cattle shows with the looks of amg 
undertaker, 4,000,000 foreigners were still denied gas masks, Mussolini. ws : 
the hope of democracy, and the concierge was still wondering what the wa 
was about.’ 

The Scum of the Earth is as important a study of the psychology of persec 


tion as it is an analysis of France, of Fascism and of Communism and of them | 


general political confusion of the Left in all countries ; it does not directly rai 
the political and psychological issues of Koestler’s previous book, Darkness « 
Noon, but it gives-a.clear description of the moral défaillance of France and it 
causes. - After he had been locked-in a coal cellar for three days Koestle 
decided that ‘ You may recite Marx and Lenin by heart—as long as you haven 
* smélt a policeman’s perspiration two inches from your nose, you don’t knoy 
what it’s all about.’ An observation that is profoundly true rey eam on 
of the fundamental reasons for the failure of Marxist intellectuals in France ¢ 
England during the last ten years. 
Brenpa WILLERT. 








